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Building Up, Prices Up 
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».\0) Feel the Real taste difference. AN r 


The natural cigarette. 
Low tar. Nothing artificial added. 








Your cigarette enhances its flavor Of course Real’s menthol is fresh, 
artificially. All major brands do, natural. Not synthetic. 
New Real does not. It doesn’t need to. You get a rich, satisfying smoke. 
We’ ve discovered the way to keep Taste you can feel. Full, natural taste. 
natural taste in, artificial out. So taste your first low tar natural 


All the taste and flavor in Realis natural. © cigarette, Taste Real...smoke natural. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


, Vv 9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 9 - 





per cigarette, by FTC method 








There isnt 
a product made 
that can't be misused. 


Even a safety pin manufac- 
turer may not be safe today 
from misuse of his product. 
More than ever before, 
manufacturers and sellers 
are being held responsible 
by the courts for product. 
related injuries-even when 
the victims contribute to 
their own injuries. 

A man who lifted a 
rotary lawn mower to cut 
hedges injured himself 
He sued the lawn mower 
manufacturer and won 
The manufacturer of a 
bench saw made in 1942 
with the necessary safety 
equipment was ordered 
to pay $50,000 to a worker 
injured using the machine 
in 1971. The award was 
made despite testimony 
that a dealer rebuilt the machine 
without a guard. 

In 1976 an estimated one million 
product liability claims were 
filed. And, ina recent eight-year 
period, the average award rose 
by 567% from $12,000 to $80,000. 
That's not pin money. 

Some huge awards have actually 
caused plants to close and many 
people to lose their jobs. 

And the problem could get 
much worse. 

More claims and higher 
awards mean, of course, higher 
insurance premiums. 





Insurance, after all, is simply a 
means of spreading risk. Insurance 
companies collect premiums 
from many people and compensate 
those who have losses. 

The price of insurance must 
reflect the costs of paying for 
those losses and the expenses of 
handling them. 

No one likes higher prices. 

But we're telling it straight. 


CRUM FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE POLICY MAKERS. — 


irumistrative Headquarters: Morris T wnship, New fersey 07964 
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nia, Correspondent Joseph Kane, just transferred from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Los Angeles, made three forays to the West 
Coast before finding a house. Says he: “Houses for $137,000 
—no pool—were shown Sunday afternoon and gone Sunday 
night in middle-class neighborhoods such as Woodland Hills.” | 
Kane had been forewarned of the situation by a highly placed 
source. Before leaving Washington, he had stopped by the White 
; House to say goodbye to 
= the ex-Georgia Governor, 
whom he had covered dur- 
ing an earlier stint in our 
Atlanta bureau. “So you 
are moving to Los Ange- 
les.” said the President 
“Jerry Brown tells me 
housing prices are going 
up 1.8% a month out there 
now. Arthur Burns says 
there is going to be some 
air let out of that bubble.” 

A bubble of another 
sort burst for Correspon- 
dent Patricia Delaney 
when she revisited her for- 
mer Beverly Hills condominium. Delaney was still riding high 
over the $10,000 profit she had made 18 months earlier, when 
she sold the condominium after being reassigned to Chicago 
But. says Delaney, “my joy turned to dismay after seeing my | 
old neighborhood. My condominium was for sale again—at 
$55,000 more than my 1976 selling price.” 


(ah P_Danbem 


———d 


The Cover: I/lustration by John O'Leary. 


A Letter from the Publisher 


s this week’s cover story on housing concludes, the single- 

family house—that symbol of the old American Dream 
—is becoming dearer and dearer to buy. No one knows that bet- 
ter than our correspondents, most of whom are transferred 
from one bureau to anoth- 
er on an average of every 
three years. Thus they are 
almost continually in the 
escalating housing market 
and find it easy to empa- 
thize with other frustrated 
homeseekers 

“Living through the 
same horrors as the peo- 
ple I was interviewing, I 
had no problem establish- 
ing a rapport,” says 
Correspondent Richard 
Woodbury, who had just 
been reassigned from Chi- 
cago to Miami and was 
looking for housing of his own in Florida. “Like survivors of 
some shipwreck, we compared hard-luck stories and exorbi- 
tant prices. Buyers were eager to pour out their tales.” Wood- 
bury’s assignment in the end proved a blessing. A source gave 
him a tip that led him to an apartment overlooking Biscayne 
Bay. Says Woodbury: “Ideal, and the price, $50 under my bud- 
get. I move in this weekend.” 

Some of the most distressing stories about housing, both 
from our correspondents and their sources, come from Califor- 
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24 
The World 

lan Smith's landslide 
win in Rhodesia means 
trouble for the Anglo. 
American settlement 
plan. € Israel says no to 
the P.L.O., and the Ar- 
abs are angry—it looks 
like a Black September in 
the Middle East. A 
challenging young group 
of “New Philosophers 
tells France that Marx 

is dead 


TIME is published weekly at the subscription price of $26.00 per year, by Time inc 
James R. Shepley, Presicent; Edward Patrick Lenahan, Treasurer; Charles B. Bear, Secretary. Second class postage paid at Chicago, 
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Cover: The housing 
market is booming, but 
prices are out of sight for 
many who want to buy 
and straining the budgets 
of those who still can. For 
a report on the ever en- 
ticing but now endan- 
gered dream of home 
ownership, see Economy 
& Business 


32 


Architecture 

Sweet watery sites and 
sounds abound as foun- 
tains make a cool and 
spectacular splash in 
US. cities 


58 

Environment 

The world’s deserts are 
spreading. An interna- 
tional conference assess- 
es the danger and what 
can be done 





36 

Behavior 

Soviet psychiatry is con- 
demned for political 
abuses. © Surprise: scien 
list discovers redheads 
have hotter tempers. 


62 

Sport 

US. soccer needed a 
kick in the gate, and it 
got one from Pelé. © Lou 
Brock becomes an all- 
time thief. 


541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago. 


8 
The Nation: Pressure is 


mounting on Bert Lance 


to resign: some see his de- 


parture as inevitable 

© Why is Carter so loyal 
to his OMB chief? A 
common heritage and 
outlook may explain it 
© Congress is returning 
from recess in feisty 
form. Watch out 


41 

The Law 

Rape and revisionist 
judges. © You can't sue 
city hall—or can you? 
© A troubling program 
for witnesses in trouble 


71 

Education 
Back-to-school integra 
tion blues sound a famil- 


iar strain, and busing be- 


comes more academic 
every year 


IN 


46 

Living 

The latest look in ladies 
legs is socko. © Weekend 
amateurs with dredges 
and scuba gear join the 
gold rush of ‘77 


79 

The Press 

The competition ts cul- 
throat as syndicates bat 
tle to sell features to pa- 
pers. © Blacking out 
porno ads. 


16 

Harvest "77: Despite 
severe drought, Ameri- 
ca’s farm lands yielded 
up a bin-busting harvest 
—and persuaded the Ad- 
ministration that some 
acreage should be taken 
out of production. Will | 
this solve the problem of 

too much food in some 

years, too little others? 





48 

Economy & Business 
Unemployment ticks up 
again and hits blacks es 
pecially hard. © The air 
wars continue, with new 
fares for pairs 


3 Letters 
34 People 
47 Milestones 
64 Medicine 
72 Television 
75 Books 
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Clothes are like paintings. 
The good ones get all the looks. 


The PBM vested suit in glen plaid wool, Fashion is what makes you buy it 


Intrinsic worth is what keeps you wearing it. 


Available at MARSHALL FIELD. PBM, Independence Mall East, Philadelphia Pennsylvania 19106 





At the busy tricorner of 
Milwaukee, North and Damen... 


To countless families and individuals inChicagoland, 


North and Damen 
synonymous with Fairfield 
Savings. And that’s because for nearly 77 years they 
have been coming ‘to Fairfield for their savings, home 
loan and other financial needs. 


the intersection of Milwaukee, 


Avenues has become 


The building you see here may not be the most 
famous in Chicago, but to our customers it is perhaps 
the best-known building outside of their own home 
or place of work. It’s located just a few minutes off 
Kennedy Expressway and is easily reached from any 
direction, whether you drive or take a bus. Upon get- 
those who drive can conveniently park in 
on Damen 


ting here, 
our free parking lot across the street, 
Avenue. 

Whichever way you get here, you’ll find that Fair- 
field Savings offers a whole array of up-to-date savings 


CHC/2 


plans and other services to suit the needs of the 
modern saver. You'll find passbook savings accounts 
(earning 5.25% per year), a wide choice of savings 
certificates (earning up to 7.75% per year), tax- 
deductible and tax-deferred IRA and Keogh retire- 
ment accounts, NOW accounts for the payment of 
bills the easy way, the Social Security direct deposit 
service and, of course, home loans. 

Whatever your plans, dreams or hopes 
you realize them. 
of reach. With a little help from us, they’re closer 
than you think. 


, let us help 
The good things in life are not out 


YOUR KEY TO HAPPIER LIVING 


airfield Savings 


1601 MILWAUKEE AVE ¢ CHICAGO. ILL. 60647 


PHONE: HU $-4800 
FSLIC {2} 
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WHO PUTS AT&T IN THE 
DATA PROCESSING BUSINESS? 


We start with Bell System's CRT and 300 lines 
per minute impact printer. They're the world’s 
most reliable and, because Bell makes so many, 
among the lowest in cost. 

We add CADO computing power and up to 
20 million characters of stored data. 


Result: a remarkably intelligent and durable 
data processor that costs about half as much as 


IBM's work-alike model. 


So now you can do all your accounting and 
inventory control better and at less cost than 
any other Small Business Computer in the 
business. 

Or if you need a distributed processor (with 
turnkey IBM communications emulators), this 
is all you need. And you can put the Bell half 
of the system on your phone bill. 


CADOSYSTIEMS 





Send the coupon to (or call) your nearby 
CADO Representative. He'll send you a free 
brochure on the data processor that's part Bell 


... part CADO...and all business! 


re Standard 


Business Machines 

4410 W. Roosevelt 

Hillside, Illinois 60162 (312) 449-2070 

It sounds like a Bell of an idea! Send me all I need to 


know about the () CADO Business Computer, or the 
0 CADO Distributed Processor. 


























America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor 
Hong Kong steaks a specialty. Open daily 
11 4m 1 a.m,, Sun. noon - 1 a.m. 

426 South Wabash HA7-0021 
3058 West Peterson 465-5522 


Cantonese food 


Make your 
Xmas party 
res. now 


NGELO 


332-3370 


When the show's the thing! 
Dinner before 
Supper after 


café 


225 N. Wabash at Wacker 


“Tey @ DIT of Mexico 
» , Tonight” 


aN 


Food, Cocktails & Enterta arent: - its Best. 
Chicago 868 N. Wabash 51-3434 
Morton Grove 6319 W. Dempster pe 5037 
Schaumburg 1626 E. Algonquin 397-7200 


discover fondue 
dining 
casual - continental - charming 


Flamenco and Classical Guitar nightly. 
340 w 


ATHENS 3" 


Show and 


Armitage from 5PM daily 281-9101 


The Best Floor food served in 
town 

“Let Us Dine And Entertain You’ 

5 Course Dinner With Wine And 
Special $10 

BankAmericard & Master Charge Honored 


4726 N. Western Resv. 878-1150 


Show 


AN INTIMATE AND CLASSIC 
SETTING FOR UN 
RESTAURANT FRANCAIS 


Fond, 


LUNCHEON TUES~-FRI 
DINNER DAILY 
Closed Monday 


OAKBROOK TOWERS APTS 620.1500 
Meyers & Butterfield Rd. Oakbrook, Iilinois 


NC, 


Located in Chicago's Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines. Superb Banquet facilities, 
Free adjacent attended parking, Open Daily 
from 11 A.M. 


2323 S. Wentworth Ave Phone 225-6336 


Casual American 
Restaurant serving 


Vittles 
FAStGGrant courme: fou 


featuring Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops. 
Full bar and California Wines Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
daily at 5 p.m, While waiting to be seated, 
browse arnong our plants and eclectic antiques. 
2940 North Clark Phone: 549.2060 


METRO GUIDES, WHERE MAGAZINE, | E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2206, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 3 
CHC/4 


TEAHOUSE OF 


Hana Sakura 


Discover the perfection of 

traditional Japanese cuisine, 
cooked with reverence and served in authentic, 
Private teahouses for parties of two, four, 
eight or more. it's a perfect place to linger over 
@ meal with special friends. Reservations 
suggested 


210 E. Ohio 751-2100 


Spectacularly atop the Execu 
tive House with a breathtaking 
view of Chicago’s Skyline. Our 
elegant restaurant and lounge is 
open to the public for dinner 
6 PM to 11 PM. Dancing to the 
Kirk Stuart Trio. Casual dress. 


71 ©. Wacker Or 346-7100 


Incomparable roast prime ribs 
of beef. Reserve one for lunch 
or dinner. 787-5000 


» THE PRIME RIB 


100 E. Ontario St., off Michigan 
Valet parking available 


LA TOUR 


Supper Club 


Wine and Dine many gourmet delights 
serving lunch & dinner, Entertainment & 
dancing in the Celebrity Club with Tony 
Smith & his all star Caribbean Show 


GRAND PLAZA HOTEL Resv. 297-2100 
6465 N. Mannheim Ra Chicago-O'Hare 


House is a 100 year old man 
sion. An elegant dining ex- 
perience, with truly the fin 
est french cuisine. Open for 
lunch Mon. thru Fri. 11:30 
to 2:30 dinner, 5:30 to 
11:00. 


28 West Eim 


cling bat's 
Great spirits and edibles. Prime steaks and fresh 
fish with ethnic treats, Piano bar, dancing and 
free hors d’oeuvres. Lunch and dinner. Free 
parking. Major credit cards accepted. 


247 East Ontario Phone: 751-1337 


RongfJapan 


A fun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse. 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table. 
Specialties include prime rib served on a sam 
urai sword, egg covered shrimp. Open dally 
from 5 pm 230 E. Ontario 644-6500 


edlee’s 


a mediey of dining’s greatest hits 
CHICAGO'S NEWEST RESTAURANT 
Open every day for lunch & dinner 
Entertainment Tues. thru Sat 


6717 N. Lincoin Ave 
Lincolnwood, !1!. 60645 


"“BeelSteak 


Unlimited Beer or Rootbeer and Bottomless 
Salad Bar included in price of your dinner 
Featuring Steaks, Prime Rib, BBO Ribs, and 
Seafood. Cocktail Lounge and Disco. Prices 
$4.75 to $7.50 - Casual 


673-3638 


6935 N. Sheridan, Chicago 973-6600 


A new tradition 
Specializing in 
Steaks, Fresh 
Seafood, Fowl, 
Chops. Complete 
Dinners from 
$5.95 to $9.95 
SUNDAY BUFFET BRUNCH 
10 AM ‘til3 PM 
3517 ODEMPSTER, SKOKIE 
Reservations 679-2993, 674-9110 & 9112 


Visit our famous gallery 
of Chicago Mayors and enjoy 
the exciting speakeasy 


MAYORS ROW 


Famous for our Lunch-Dinner & Cocktails 

London Broil Open Monday thru Friday 
11:00 A.M. - 10:00 P.M 

Directly East of the Picasso Sculpture 

131 North Dearborn 332-0224 

‘S Karrison-Y our Host Am. Ex. Accepted 


Filet Mignon & 
Alaskan King * ) 
Crab Legs 
Our Specialty i] 
Banquet Facilities 
Major Credit Cards 
Accepted 


1660 N, LaSalle 787.3939 
787.3922 


House of Hunan ti 


Specializing in Mandarin and Hunan cuisines. 
Rated * **** ‘Top Mandarin restaurant 

Chgo. Tribune. Selected for special commen 
dation - Sherman Kaplan. The only Chinese 
restaurant listed by Johnrae Earl Chgo 
Tribune ‘Top Ten Dining Spots in Chicago’ 

Extensive Oriental Wine Selection 

Open Seven Days 15 min, from downtown 
3150 N. Lincoln Ave. 327-0427 





312-782-0631 
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Letters | 


Getting Out of the Canal—Slowly 


To the Editors 
It has taken the U.S. almost seven dec- 
| ades to formulate a treaty and to realize 
the immense injustice and disgrace inflict- 
ed upon the Panamanians [Aug. 22]. If 
Americans can put behind them historic 
mistakes such as slavery and Nixon, why 
not the same with the Panama Canal? 
Donna Leusner 
Camden, N.J 


Since all Panamanians will be given 
the opportunity to vote on the treaty, it 
would be interesting to see the results of 
the American taxpayers’ judgment on 
this giveaway. were they afforded the 
same chance 

Jane C. Smith 
Albrook Air Force Station, C.Z. 





Your cover tells it like it is; Uncle Sam 

is “taking a bath” on this deal 
Jim Livengood 
Anderson, Ind 


Using Ronald Reagan's arguments 
for the U.S. to keep control of the Pan- 
ama Canal, perhaps we should lay claim 
to Western Europe. After: all, much of 
postwar Europe was “bought, paid for and 
built” by the Marshall Plan 

Ken Kristl 
Calumet City, Ill 


Teddy Roosevelt, where are you now 
that we need you? 

Lewis J Walker 

Stone Mountain, Ga 


Any reference to Ferdinand de Les- 
seps and the Panama Canal always brings 
to my mind the palindrome: a man, a plan, 
a canal, Panama 

Joseph S. Oppé 
West Palm Beach, Fla 


It would have been just as correct to 
attribute the causes of malaria and yel- 


low fever to “noxious jungle vapors and 
ivi Eee Dae spine 
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immoral living” as to “bacteria-carrying 

mosquitoes.” In fact, malaria is caused by 

protozoa-carrying mosquitoes, and yellow 
fever by virus-carrying mosquitoes 

Jonathan Sack 

Gainesville, Fla 


Son of Sam 

The motives of a Son of Sam [Aug 
22] may be unfathomable, but the prog- 
ress from hidden psychopathology to mur- 
der has one brilliantly clear turning point 
easy access to guns. A free society has 
to tolerate a lot of misfits, freaks and 
senseless behavior, but should draw the 
line at gun freaks. Senseless behavior 
mixed with senseless gun laws produces 

senseless killings 
Larry Riedman 
Washington, D.C. 


Its a shame someone did not 
shoot him dead before he was captured 
And now—oh essence of stupidity—it will 
be tax moneys from all of us, even from 
Social Security pittances like mine, that 
will be used to keep him in an asylum 

Cornelia S. Mazerski 
Inverness, Fla 


The liberalization of laws that would 
allow more adoptees to identify or find 
their natural parents is something I fa- 
vor. However, I can see no social value 
whatsoever in proclaiming to the world 
the names of these parents 

Publicizing the name of Berkowitz’s 
natural parents adds nothing to our un- 
derstanding of him. For whatever reason 
he was given for adoption, his natural par- 
ents, their families and friends should not 
now have to share in his infamy 

Kathleen A. Johnston 
Columbus 


I had expected to see Berkowitz’s pic- 
ture on the front of TIME magazine, but | 
was pleasantly surprised when I saw Un- 
cle Sam sitting in the Panama Canal 

I applaud your staff for not giving a 
criminal undue publicity. The public 
wanted to know the story, of course, but to 
print the picture of a murderer on the cov- 
er of TIME would have been to sensation- 
alize and indirectly condone his crimes. 

Kathleen Lang 
Ann Arbor, Mich 





New Format 


Re your new format [Aug. 15]: wel- | 


come to the 20th century 
Tam W. Deachman 
Vancouver, B.C. 


I did not want to comment on your 
new typography without giving it a fair 
trial. Now I simply must tell you that it 
does not make TIME either more read- 





New EMHART InterGrip 
Lock WL17'2 interlocks 
your door and frame 
to provide a rugged 
wall of protection. 


“TE worked cight hours 
with burglary tools, 
and was unable to 
pick the Embart 
InterGrip Lock.” 


Robert J. McDe 


The protection of massive solid 
brass for your home. Matchless 
decorator design. Combine high 
security with good looks for metal 
or wood doors. Built for strong 
resistance to picking, jimmying, 
wrenching, frame spreading, drill 
ing, hacksawing. Interlocking bolt 
design features unique positive 
locking action. Special baffle 
guard helps protect mechanism 
Emhart High Security Cylinder is 
listed with Underwriters Labs 
Look for the big E on the cylinder 
Factory sealed packaging safe- 
guards your lock and keys. Don’t 
wait. See your professional lock- 
smith today 


RARITY PRODUC 


EMHART SEC 
= Safe Hardware Corp f 

A Subsidiary of Emhart Industr 
= Berlin. Conn cut 0603 
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“ bl > || SEARS BEST GARAGE 
SEARS BEST —. ace 
GAS POWERED CHAIN SAW ve $40. 
Save $80.00 now s199.99 (Until Oct 1 (Until Oct. 1) 


| 
| 
Sears Best gas powered chain saw—light weight Sears Best fully automatic garage 
yet powerful with a big 3.7 cubic inch engine—self door opener with solid state 
sharpening with Oregon® Barracuda chain digital control. You set your own 

- — — combination for comfort and 
security. 








SEER —a 





STYLE DOOR 


| 


$44.88 
Save $10.07 


(Until Oct. 29) 


This 1% inch 
2 thick door is 
pre-hung for 
easy installa- 





tion and is 
ne available in 
SEARS BEST GLASS DOOR FIRESCREEN = bon pee 
yy ' 1 : 
Now $99.99 save $20.00 (Unti/ Oct 15 hinged ether 
Sears Best glass door firescreen antique or right or left 


polished brass finish with shatter resistant And it’s made 


| 

| 

| 
tempered glass ge with tempered 
(optional screen and accessories extra) : glass 


g Saale j 
* WYNNEWOOD SEARS FINE 

im Sears Best kitchen KITCHEN CABINETRY 

8 cabinet collection SAVE FROM 15% TO 25% 

& ina rich, dark finish 

Z Classic or colonial Save 25% on the 

$ hardware Wynnewood line 

% HEARTHSIDE 

% Sears newest cabinet Save 25% on the 

% line, finished in 


Hearthside line 
smooth, toasty pecan 


Antiqued hardware 


THE TRADITIONAL Save 15% on the 
LOOK Traditional look 

One of Sears most 

popular cabinet lines 

finished in traditional 

walnut. Antiqued Until Oct. 1) 
hardware 


—_ - 4 




























SEARS EXTRA 
HEAVYWEIGHT 
COOKWARE 
Save 50% now s29.99 | 


(Savings based on regular 
separate prices from the 1977 
Fall General Catalog) 







CRAFTSMAN 





Sears 10 pc Extra heavy- OR SANDER 
weight cookware set. Extra ) YOUR CHOICE 
he -weigh lied al i 
with hte Teflon i ining. fay $19.99 save $10.00 
Your choice, in 4 decorator | Until Sept. 17) 
colors (Until Oct. 1) | Craftsman Sabre Saw. variable speed 
—— 
7 — nr 
' Ss — ea 
= SEARS 
| ae, STYLISH BATH 
~ » VANITIES 
AND TOPS 
AVAILABLE IN 
20, 24, AND 
30-INCH SIZES 
SEARS “EARLY ONE” Save $25 | 





FIRE ALARM Save on Sears 
Now $19.99 Designer” line 
SAVE $5.00 bath vanities with 
' tops to match 
Mem vere 10) Designer woodtone 


Sears “Early One” Fire alarm 
can warn of fire in initial 
stages, battery powered solid 


Designer white 


(Faucet extra) 





state construction | E 
a wes ipl ws | 
SEARS BEST * WELCOME 
INTERIOR PAINTS TO SEARS SUPER 
Your Choice HOMEOWNER'S 
$7.99 Per Gallon. fe SALE 
$4.00 allon ™= 

mar ter aeer br : vs 

Sears Easy Livingone coat inte- 4 







rior paint —Cleans like enamel! 
flat like latex, soap and 

water clean-up. Sears Best 
Semi-gloss one coat interior 
paint washable, durable. Both 
in your choice of 25 colors 


\ SAVE 
FROM $4 

To $80 
ON OVER 
75 ITEMS. 


SABRE SAW, *<" DRILL, 


motor develops maximum 1/5 HP Craftsman 
blade stroke... motor develops maximum 1/5 HP Dual-Action Pad Sander.. orbital or straight 
| Craftsman 3s" drill. variable speed. ..reversible line sanding motor develops maximum 1/SHP 


$i, 





* SCULPTURA 
TAPERED DESIGN FAUCET 
Save $15.00 now s24.99 
(Until Oct. 1) 
Sculptura tapered design faucet— 
chrome plated dual temperature and 
flow controls. Ultra modern 




















WE’RE THE ONE ON ACAPULCO BAY. 


The only luxury hotel that’s right on the 
bay, right on the beach. Right in the heart 
of exciting nighttime Acapulco, with its 
action-packed discos, night- 
clubs and restaurants 
With its own array 
of popular eating 

drinking, dancing 










and meeting spots. And with five lighted 
tennis courts, all water sports, anda glam- 
Ourous beach and pool life. All under the 
ever-shining Acapulco sun 
That's Hyatt Regency 
Acapulco. The new 
center of things in 
Acapulco 


Plaza Internacional 


HYATT REGENCY ACAPULCO 


Call your travel agent or 


(800)228-9000 


gets you Hyatt world-wide and toll-free. 


Some of the Saddest Children 


in the World 
are Starting to 


Hungry Children. 
Sick Children. 


Children with little chance 
of education. 


Millions of children in the 
poorest countries of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. 


In over 100 countries, UNICEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, is help- 
ing to make these children smile—with 
more and better food, improved health 
care and increased educational oppor- 
tunities. 

You can help too, by buying 
UNICEF Cards, Stationery and Gifts. 
Proceeds from just one box of cards 
can provide 185 PAS tablets to help 
cure children.of tuberculosis, a station- 
ery portfolio can mean a new steth- 
oscope for a rural health center, a 
UNICEF puzzle may supply a box of 
chalk for a classroom teacher. And 
since the world of tomorrow will be 
run by the children of today, support- 
ing UNICEF's efforts to give them a 
better start in life can help to insure a 
more peaceful world for future 
generations. 


Smile... 





The truly international collection of 
UNICEF Cards, Notes and Stationery are per- 
fect for birthdays, anniversaries, congratula- 
tions, thank you, or for just keeping in touch. 
UNICEF gifts—puzzles, games, story books, 
coloring books—are an educational treat for 
children any time of the year. 


Write for a free color brochure: 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF, Department GC 
331 East 38th Street, New York, NY. 10016 


UNICEF 
Cards+ Stationery Gifts 
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Letters 


able or more impressive. On the contrary 
it makes your pages look stodgy and un- 
inviting—even a little formidable 
My advice: forget it! You looked plen- 
ty good before and I can't understand why 
you thought a change was indicated 
Hugo W. Schroede 
Randallstown, Md 


Bring Back the Fun 


The entire movie industry may well 
have missed the point on the bonanza of 
Star Wars |Aug. 22): the reason for the 
success of Wars is not the sci-fi appeal; it 
is the fun of the movie. Star Wars is a 
movie of today, like the romantic movies 
of yesteryear 

Mark Trahant 
Fort Hall, Idaho 


Looking In on Amy 
President Jimmy Carter [Aug. 15] 
may nol want any pomp and ceremony 
only casual informality, connected with 
his term in the White House, but could 
he please grant the leaders of other coun- 
tries who visil our nation the dignity of 
not being dragged upstairs to be present- 
ed to his darling daughter? More than 

enough already! 

Mrs. Archie B. Ammons 
Houston 


Saving Lives 

After reading the article “Natural 
Life Preservers” [Aug. 22], | was shocked 
and sickened. To think that rescue crews 
physicians and such are not required to 
know these procedures! 

If they were, my husband (who 
drowned this June) would probably be 
here with me now 

Nancy Neuhalfen 
Lansing, Ill 


Pot, Booze or Pills 

I believe we are clouding the real is- 
sue In a marijuana smokescreen [ Aug. | 5] 
The questions of whether it is more or 
less harmful than alcohol or is physically 
addictive are not important. The real 
question is: Why do we feel we have to 
exist In a semicomatose state, whether it 

be from pot, booze or pills? 
Linda L. Callan 
Pittsburgh 


Nazi Goons 


Re “First Amendment Blues” [Aug 
15]: Since when have our courts interpret- 
ed the First Amendment literally? If a 
prankster has no constitutional right to 
yell “Fire!” in a crowded theater, then cer- 
tainly Nazi goons have no right to march 
in Skokie, Ill. If freedom of speech and 
of the press does not apply to Deep Throat 
or Larry Flynt’s Hustler, then it should 
not apply to the hate-mongering litera- 
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The hardest thing about moving 
‘ : d. Where to start. What to do. 
1S e You've spent years collecting the 


things that you own. Now it’s 
time to move them. 

We can help. 

Our Moving Kit organizes your 
move with a step-by-step 
checklist. Tips and timesavers. 
Inventory sheets. Packing labels. 
And change-of-address cards. 
Everything you need. 

Mayflower’s Moving Kit gets 
you started. After that, let the 
experts do the rest. Mayflower. 
From where you are to where 
you're going. Worldwide. 



















Help me get started. Send a fre« copy 
Moving Kit 
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A COMPACT STEREO WITH 
THE GUTS TO DOTHIS: 


Marantz 2216 Receiver Sansui 221 Receiver |Kenwood KR2600 Receiver 
Bose 301 Speaker AR 16 Speakers 
BSR 2320W BSR 2320W 
Centrex by Pioneer Record Changer Record Changer Record Changer 
KH-7766 System Teac A-100 Tape Deck | Akai CS-702D Tape Deck | Teac A-100 Tape Deck 


Output Ay hog 12 watts (8 ohms) 16 watts (8 ohms) 8 watts (8 ohms) 15 watts (8 ohms) 
Power Band Width 40-30,000 Hz 20-20,000 Hz 40-20,000 Hz 20-20,000 Hz 
Total Harmonic Distortion 

a tO | me 

FM IHF Sensitivity 1.9 Microvolt 2.5 Microvolt 2.5 Microvolt 2.5 Microvolt 
(smaller is better) 10.7 dBf 13.2 dBf 13.2 dBf 13.2 dBf 
flarver ie better) 40 dB 38 dB 33 dB 
FM Capture Ratio 

pe oe | ne 

FM Selectivi 

ars = 
Cassette Tape Deck Front-loading non-Dolby* | Dolby* Front-loading | Dolby* Front-loading | —Dolby* Front-loading 


CrO,: 40-14,000Hz | CrOp:30-14,000Hz | CrO,:40-14,000Hz _ | CrO> Tape: 30-14,000 Hz 
Tape Frequency Range —_| | ow Noise: 40-12,000 Hz | Low Noise: 30-11,000 Hz | Low Noise: 40-13,000 Hz | Low Noise: 30-11,000 Hz 


10" 3-way 8" 2-way 8" 2-way 8" 2-way 


Speakers ery rng Frequency Range: Frequency Range: Frequency Range: 
45-20,000 Hz 50-22,000 Hz N/A z 


22,000 
Moving Magnet Cartridge | Moving Magnet Cartridge | Moving Magnet Cartridge | Moving Magnet Cartridge 
Record Changer with damped cueing and | with damped cueing and | with damped cueing and | with damped cueing and 
4-pole motor 4-pole motor 4-pole motor 4-pole motor 


Suggested Total Retail 

Price (Source: 1977 Stereo 

Review's Stereo Directory & $429.95 $719.95 $651.95 $669.80 
Buying Guide, Manufacturer's 

Suggested Retail Price) 


Centrex Stereo Systems by Pioneer compare favorably with these Pag audio store component = 
Pioneer products include a two-year limited warranty. Ask for details. Pricing published as of April 1, 1977 


*Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories, Inc 
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So far, components have been ‘The chart above shows you come out way ahead with 


considered the most so- exactly how Centrex stacks Centrex by Pioneer. 
phisticated approach to high up against typical, medium- And if seeing isn’t believ- 
fidelity. priced audio store component ing, then let your ears 


decide. Your Pioneer dealer 
is waiting. 

For information write 
Pioneer Electronics of 
America, 1925 East 
Dominguez Street, Long 
Beach, CA 90810. 


But now, after a lot of time, packages. 
energy and solid-state tech- As you can 
nology, Pioneer is proud to _— see, you 
introduce a compact stereo 
system with the features, 
specifications and audio 
quality of components. 













CENTRE 
by PIONEER 


Selling your own home 
and other 


eats of daring. 









Better look before you 
leap. 

Most people realize 
selling your own home 
can be costly, 
time-consuming, 
even risky. Unless 
you're just naturally 
lucky, you need the help 
of a professional. For a lot 
of good reasons. 

Maybe you should consider 
some of them. 


What’s your price? 


Market demand, seasonality of 
sales, location and many other 


variables affect your home’s value. 
The first thing a Realtor can do is 





recommend a fair and reasonable 


asking price. 


Selling is a tightrope-walk. 


So you think you know the needs 
and desires of prospective buyers, 
what to say and how to present 
your home. Are you sure? 
Salesmanship is an art. An art 
Realtors go to school to learn. 
Most importantly, they know 
how to get the indecisive buyer 
to make up his mind, how to 
close the sale. After all, 
. that’s what it’s all 









Break the bank. 


Many prospective buyers 
don’t know how or where 
to get a mortgage either. 
A real estate broker 

/ knows just about all there is to 
know about financing. Works very 
closely with all kinds of financial 
institutions. Helps your buyer find 
the money needed. 


y 


A trip through the jungle. 


Selling a house involves many de- 
tails. Paperwork, title searches, fi- 
nancial arrangements, hundreds of 
little things. Unless you have 
a mind like a computer, 
you'll need help 
getting everything 
done and keeping it 
straight. The real 





Do it yourself, and you é about. : estate professional 
4 3 , : < A ar ad -A'f 
will probably ask too ri = 6Ue . and your attorney 
much . . . or too little. » 4 7 iy , Keeping the FOR will guide you 
Either way, you lose. » & +2 ; deal alive. through the tangle 
o> ¥ ° : 
’ = What happens of details as pain- 
How much can you # . * 3 when a pro- SALE lessly and safely 
take? - rd 7 } spective buyer as possible. 
Selling your own home 3 * makes an offer, F 
makes you fair game for = but it’s way In conclusion. 
everyone. For midnight below your You may be 
phone-callers. Even asking price? Or wondering why 
those passers-by who drives a hard Chicago Title 
“just kinda wanted to bargain on things Insurance Company 
see what the place like terms or pos- cares about how 
looked like.” sessions? All kinds of ,. you sell your 
But a real estate disagreements can " home. After all, 
professional will screen spoil the sale. A Realtor we're in the 
the prospects. Know will handle the difficult business of insuring titles to real 
who's seriously looking task of negotiations for estate, not selling it. It’s just that, 
for a home and who you. Tell you when the buyer after serving title needs for over 125 
is just looking. And f is right. And tell you when to years, we've come to know how im- 
show your house only | / stick to your guns. Chances are, portant real estate professionals are 
when convenient ; you will avoid those sale-killing and how much they can help you. 
for you. ‘ misunderstandings altogether. We wanted you to know, too. 


© 1977 CTKK 


Chicago Title Insurance Company 


Chicago 60602 


Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 

















MOVING? 
DON’T 
FORGET 
YOUR MAIL. 















A month before you 
move, pick up a free 
Change of Address Kit 
from your Post Office 

| or letter carrier. Mail 
the cards to your bank, 





charge accounts. Everyoné 


REMEMBER.USE THE FREE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 
A MONTH BEFORE 

YOU MOVE | 
US. Postal Service 












Letters 


ture and rabble of the Ku Klux Klan or 
their Nazi comrades 

T. Walter Heise) 

Milwaukee 


Although the looters of New York 
City can never be excused for their wan- 
ton destruction of personal property, we 
find the tyrannical actions of the Mar- 
quette Park racists and the Nazis of Chi- 
cago’s South Side to be far more heinous 
We would rather walk among the looters 
of human possessions in total darkness 
than the pillagers of human rights in the 
brightest sunshine 

Jon Cederberg 
Paula Mabrey 
Los Angeles 


Just the Facts 


When it comes to TV news broadcasts 
{Aug. 22], I can live without weathermen 
who sound like fugitives from a sideshow 
beautiful anchor people, “analysts” who 
produce instant wisdom for any calamity, 
and minicamera coverage of criminals in 
action 

You can also spare me Roone Ar- 
ledge, his fast-shifting formats, sensory 
overloads, oldtime double-play combina- 
tions and Cosellian catalysts 

In the words of another TV charac- 
ter, Sergeant Joe Friday, “I just want the 
facts, ma’am, just the facts.’ 

Richard Rotberg 
Skokie Hl 


With the installation of Roone Ar- 
ledge as head of ABC News, Paddy Chay- 
efsky’s prophecy in the film Network is 
coming to fruition. Move away from the 
stolid, dependable anchor man to the rov- 
ing thrill seeker and give the viewer lots 
of visual stimulation 

Mark A. Kelley 
Lancaster, Pa 


Another Cold Winter? 


Your weather story [Aug. I] attrib- 
ules to the long-range forecasters of the 
National Weather Service a winter pre- 
diction: “yet another supercold one.” We 
have made no such statement, nor do we 
believe that anybody has demonstrated 
grounds for making or asking people to 
believe any such statement 

Winter weather varies quite irregular- 
ly from year to year. About all one can 
reasonably say is that the odds against 
the recurrence in 1977-78 of a winter pat- 
tern similar to and equally as severe as 
last year’s must be rather long. We would 
set them at more than 30 to I 

Donald L. Gilman, Chief 
Long Range Prediction Group 
National Weather Service 
Washington, D.C. 
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Time & Life Bidg., Chicago. ||| 60611 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 

Please give us 4 weeks advance no- 
tice. Attach the label for your old 
address above. write in your new 
address below 


ENTERING A 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION? 

Check the box and fill in your name 
and address below. (To order gift sub- 
scriptions please attach a separate 
sheet with full instructions 


RENEWING? 
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Can Carter Afford Lance? 


The White House says Bert will not go, but keeping him is proving costly 


hen Bert Lance made a long- 

scheduled appearance at the 

Southern Governors Confer- 

ence in San Antonio last week 

it was inevitable that someone would ask 

him the question: Was he going to resign 

as director of the Office of Management 

and Budget? With the aw-shucks, bear- 

like amiability that has characterized his 

conduct throughout the exhaustive inqui- 

ries into his tangled financial dealings, the 

beleaguered Bert merely grinned and re- 

plied, “I've given no thought to that. I'm 

there to do a job.” Then he flew off to his 

vacation home on Sea Island. Ga.. for the 
long Labor Day weekend 

If Lance has given no thought to the 
question of resigning—and that is diffi- 
cult to believe—there are quite a few peo- 
ple who obviously have. Pressure has been 
building on Lance since last spring, when 
the first reports surfaced of his financial 
difficulties and his high-rolling behavior 
as a banker in Georgia before he joined 
Old Friend Jimmy Carter's Administra- 
tion. By last week rumors were cascad- 
ing through Washington and Atlanta that 
his resignation, while not necessarily im- 
minent, was inevitable. One well-placed 
Atlanta businessman, who is close to both 
Lance and Carter, told friends that Lance 
has offered to resign twice, but that Car- 
ter talked him out of it both times. An- 
other Georgian quoted Presidential Aide 
Stu Eizenstat as saying a couple of weeks 
ago, “It’s quite obvious Bert won't sur- 
vive all this.” 

This week the pressures will mount 
further when Congress returns from its re- 
cess and two committees convene almost 
immediately for hearings related to the 
Lance affair. Also due this week are the 
final segments of the Comptroller of the 
Currency’s report—the document that did 
much to bring the heat on Lance to a 
boil. To reduce the heat, White House 
Press Secretary Jody Powell declared that 
Lance had done nothing to deserve being 
“run out of Government.” 

Plainly, the pressures on Lance from 
politicians, press and business were not 
subsiding as quickly as the White House 
once hoped they would. If anything, they 
were intensifying. White House mail was 
running 2 to 1 against Lance. Various 
bankers challenged his claim that some 
$450,000 in overdrafts amassed by him 
and his relatives from Calhoun First Na- 
tional Bank, of which he was president, 
was “typical of Southern banking prac- 
tices.” Said a spokesman for the Amer- 











Lance addressing Governors in Texas 


“I'm there to doa job.” 


ican Bankers Association: “We don’t see 
that as normal or typical, whether it's 
Southern or Northern or whatever.” The 
president of a Midwestern bank put It 
more bluntly: “Bert Lance has given the 
banking business a black eye.” 

Whatever support Lance still had in 
the press seemed to be evaporating. Car- 
toonists continued to have a field day. One 
of his strongest backers, Atlanta Consti- 
tution Editorial Writer Bill Shipp, suggest- 
ed last week that he consider quitting if 
for no other reason than to “save 
himself. 


n the New York Times, Columnist 
James Reston reported that some of 
Lance’s Georgia colleagues were “pri- 
vately and sadly conceding that he 
is embarrassing the President and will 
probably have to go.” In an editorial, the 
Wall Street Journal concluded that the 
major issue is not the questions the Lance 
affair raises about Banker Bert but the 
questions it raises about Jimmy Carter 
Said the paper of the President: “The cen- 
tral question is not so much ‘Is he hon- 
est?’ as ‘Does he know what he’s doing?” 

Certainly, Carter's handling of the 
Lance affair is of far greater importance 
to the nation than Lance’s future. When 
Comptroller of the Currency John Hei- 
mann concluded his inquiry into Lance's 
conduct as a Georgia banker with the ver- 
dict that Bert had done nothing that war- 
ranted prosecution, Carter pounced on the 
report as if it were a clean bill of health 
It was not, yet the President made a point 
of whipping down from Camp David 
aboard a helicopter and proclaiming be- 
fore a nationwide TV audience, “Bert, I'm 
proud of you.” 

That dramatic show of loyalty imme- 
diately injected into the affair questions 
about the President's own judgment and 
his moral standing with the public. Car- 
ter had pledged to avoid even the appear- 
ance of impropriety among his appoin- 
tees. Now he had opened himself to the 
charge that he was willing to bend his 
rigid rules to save a close friend 

Plainly, the White House efforts to 
keep the well-liked Lance from going un- 
der could cost President Carter dearly in 
terms of personal support and in backing 
for his ambitious legislative program and 
foreign policy initiatives. What remained 


| unclear, however, was whether the Pres- 


ident’s determined support stemmed from 
loyalty, from resentment at being subject- 
ed to criticism (even indirect criticism), 





(continued on page 10) 
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Why Jimmy Stays Loyal 


cme after Franklin Roosevelt defeated Wendell Will- 
kie for the presidency in 1940, the loser visited F.D.R. 
in the White House and asked bluntly why the President 
kept on as his closest aide such a controversial figure as 
Harry Hopkins. Roosevelt told Willkie that if he were ever 
to become President, “You'll be looking through that door 
and knowing that practically everybody who walks through 
it wants something out of you. You'll learn what a lonely 
job this is, and you'll discover the need for somebody like 
Harry Hopkins, who asks for nothing except to serve you.” 

The reciprocal loyalty between a President and a few 
inner-circle intimates has been demonstrated repeatedly 
Harry Truman doggedly defended Major General Harry 
Vaughan, his military aide, despite the fact that Vaughan 
had accepted freezers from a perfume company seeking pet- 
ty favors from the Government. Dwight Eisenhower stood 
by Sherman Adams, when his chief of staff was accused of 
similarly accepting gifts, though Adams finally resigned. 

Jimmy Carter’s warm embrace of the embattled Bert 
Lance is not quite comparable. No one has accused Lance 
of abusing his current post for personal gain. It is his past con- 
duct as a freewheeling moneyman that is at issue. But the 
fact remains that Carter has carried his loyalty to the point 
where his own image is in danger of being tarnished. 

Why? It is conceivable, of course, that Carter is hang- 
ing tough on Lance for purely tactical reasons—that he be- 
lieves this is the best way to ride out the storm. Yet it seems 
far more likely that Carter’s sense of loyalty to those who 
gambled their own careers on his long shot at reaching the 
top is the real reason he is risking so much to protect his 
most personally compatible colleague. Carter’s spectacular 
political rise was achieved almost wholly by his own efforts 
and those of his fellow Georgians. To turn his back on any 
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Carter with Georgians Charles Kirbo (left) and Andrew Young before presidential-election victory last year 
A matter of shared experiences and triumphs, not to mention simple geography. 
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Jack Watson and Stuart Eizenstat, both Georgians and current members of Carter’s staff, with their boss before Inauguration 


of them would be, in a sense, a refutation of his own origins. 

Yet there is something quite special about the Carter- 
Lance relationship. The two did not even become close 
friends until after Carter was elected Governor of Georgia in 
1970. Lance not only helped to reorganize the state govern- 
ment but also made the scandal-ridden Georgia highway de- 
partment one of the most efficient agencies in the state. 

The two men grew closer partly out of their common re- 
ligious convictions. Each, moreover, admired the way the 
other had risen spectacularly from a small Southern town 
Some Carter associates believe the two probably share the 
feeling that some corners had to be cut in breaking out of 
their similar backgrounds. Among the legion of Georgians 
whom Carter has brought to-Washington, Lance may well 
be the only crony with whom the President can kick off his 
shoes at the end ofa bruising day and talk in total candor. 

Some observers see an inherent stubbornness in the Car- 
ter personality; hence Jimmy’s almost defiant defense of an 
embattled aide. Others suggest a further element: simple ge- 
ography, as with Jack Kennedy’s Massachusetts (and Har- 
vard) Mafia and Lyndon Johnson’s Texas herd. Some black 
leaders note that Carter is more at ease with Southern blacks 
—as in the case of U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young—than 
with any Northerners, black or white. 


wes many Presidents have brought home-grown cliques 
to Washington, Carter’s is more narrowly based and 
larger than most. One count shows 51 Georgians on the 
White House staff, 18 at the Office of Management and Bud- 
get and another 100 scattered throughout the Executive 
Branch. Observes a Carter campaign associate of the Geor- 
gians: “They are a breed unto themselves, close-knit, playing 
all their cards close to the vest.” At week’s end, the closest 
card of all-was still being played by Jimmy Carter, who had 
made no known move to resolve his most pressing personnel 
—and personal—problem: what to do about Friend Bert. 
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from an outright conviction that an old 
friend and lieutenant was being pilloried, 
or from a combination of all of these fac- 
tors (see box). 

With the evidence growing that Car- 
ter’s support for Lance was becoming a li- 
ability, the White House this week is brac- 
ing itself for the new barrage of bad 
headlines that is virtually certain to re- 
sult from the forthcoming round of con- 
gressional investigations. No major 
bombshells are expected, but the poten- 
tial for further embarrassing questions is 
great. In the Senate, Abraham Ribicoffs 
Governmental Affairs Committee will 


make its fourth inquiry, encompassing 
Lance's confirmation hearing in January, 
into his fitness to serve as OMB director. 
The last hearing (TIME, Aug. 8) was a 
love feast; as a committee member later 
put it, Lance was given a “Good House- 
keeping Seal of Approval.” Having looked 





“Amy? 






Could you step in here for a minute, honey?” 


foolish in the past, the committee’s mem- | 


bers can be expected to treat Lance much 
less gingerly this time around. Chairman 
Ribicoff and the Southern Democrats ap- 
parently remain in Lance’s corner, but 
Republicans Charles Percy, Jacob Javits 
and John Heinz will likely be tough. 

The committee staff, moreover, has 
reconstituted itself into a true investiga- 


fessional investigators have been bor- 
rowed from the Senate’s Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, and 
eight to ten staff members have been bon- 
| ing up on every relevant document in the 
Lance affair, For the first witness, the 
committee will call Comptroller Hei- 
mann. Lance himself is tentatively sched- 
uled to testify the next day. 

“This is going to be a full-scale in- 
quiry,” says one Senator on the commit- 
tee. “Once and for all, we're going to set- 
tle this issue. We're going to get to the 
bottom of the Lance affair.” Adds an aide 
to Republican Senator William Roth of 
Delaware, “Bert’s avuncular, easygoing 
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tive unit, with Ribicoffs approval. Pro- , 











style won't wash this time.” Three par- 
ticular areas of Lance’s testimony from 
previous hearings interest the committee: 


Overdrafts It has been established that 
Lance, his wife LaBelle and nine other rel- 
atives collectively amassed huge over- 
drafts. At one point in the confirmation 
hearings, Senator Javits asked Lance 
whether the overdrafts were repaid to the 
bank with interest. Lance responded, 
“Yes, sir.” That may have been true of 
the period from mid-1974 to 1975. But 
the comptroller’s report confirmed that 
Bert’s and LaBelle’s overdrafts from 1972 
through the first five months of 1974 were 
repaid without interest. 


Correspondent Bank Relations Lance, 
the comptroller's report confirms, re- 
ceived a loan of $3.4 million from the First 
National Bank of Chicago in January. 


MACNELLY—RICH MOND NEWS LEADER 
Tae 


A month before, the National Bank of 
Georgia, of which Lance was president, 
had established a correspondent relation- 
ship with a $50,000 deposit. When the 
Ribicoff committee held its hearings in 
July, Lance was asked what his role was 
in establishing the relationship between 
the two banks. Answered Lance: “Prac- 
tically none. That was handled pretty 
much by the folks at both banks. I did 
not engage in those conversations at all.” 
The comptroller’s report on Lance finds 
otherwise. It states: “Mr. Lance actively 


participated in establishing the corre- | 


spondent relationship between NBG and 
FNBC in November 1976.” The whole 
pattern of Lance’s receiving loans from 
banks with which NBG had or was about 
to develop correspondent relations was 
explored by the comptroller’s report, and 
Lance was cleared of any illegality. But 
the Senators may nonetheless question 
Lance more closely on the issue. 


Loan Collateral During the July hear- 
ings, Senator John Glenn asked whether 


the loan from the Chicago bank was “ful- 
ly collateralized, or was it just a personal 
loan?” Responded Lance: “No, sir, it was 
fully collateralized.” To the contrary, the 
comptroller’s report shows that FNBC 


| approved the $3.4 million with $1.6 mil- 


lion unsecured by collateral. As late as 
July, according to FNBC records con- 
tained in the comptroller’s report, collat- 
eral was only valued at $2.8 million 


The Senators will also probe a num- 
ber of other areas: How could Lance have 
pledged the same collateral twice for sep- 
arate loans from New York’s Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Co. and Chemical 
Bank? Why did the Justice Department 


| close its investigation into the Calhoun 











overdrafts the day before Lance was nom- 
inated as OMB director? Was it really com- 
mon practice, as stated by Jody Powell, 
for small-town bankers to overdraw their 
accounts? And why was only a cursory 
mention made of the comptroller’s inves- 
tigation during Lance’s confirmation 
hearings? Could internal memos at Man- 
ufacturers Hanover Trust be so specific 
about a 20% compensating balance be- 
tween NBG’s correspondent account and 
Lance’s personal loan of $2.6 million 
without Lance knowing about or even dis- 


cussing such a balance? 
F gin hearings this week into bank- 
ing problems involved in the 
Lance affair. Among them: insider lend- 
ing practices, correspondent relationships 
between banks, the buying of bank stock 
on credit and the general effectiveness of 
the comptroller’s office in regulating 
banks. Though Lance’s conduct will not 
be at issue, the hearings will focus on the 
practices he engaged in as a banker, Yet 
another congressional investigation—by 
Senator William Proxmire’s Banking 
Committee—is scheduled to get under 
way by the end of the month. Proxmire 
was the only Senator to vote against Lance 
during the confirmation hearings, on the 
ground that he lacked administrative and 
economic policy experience. Now the 
Senator will take a hard look both at 
Lance’s banking activities and at those 
of the industry as a whole. The Prox- 
mire committee probe, while illuminating 
the arcane world of big banking, will 


he House Subcommittee on 
Financial Institutions will also be- 


| also set Bert Lance’s conduct into strong 


relief. 
With the pressure bearing down on 


him from all sides, Lance moved last week | 


to ease the strain in at least one area—his 
precarious financial position. He put on 
the selling block his posh Northside 
Atlanta home, purchased in 1975 for 
$400,000 and fondly dubbed “Butterfly 
Manna” by LaBelle. Asking price: a neat 
$2 million. LaBelle said the intended sale 
“is just a sign we plan to be in Wash- 
ington for a long, long time.” In the cap- 
ital, a great many signs were pointing in 
the other direction. s 
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The Colorlrak System. 
Could it be the cont 19 or 25° 


color picture you can Hy? 


RCA's exclusive ColorTrak System 
is a Major achievement in color 
picture performance. Because 
ColorTrak is a truly remarkable 
system that actually grabs the colos 
signal, aligns it, defines it, sharpens 
it, tones it and locks the color on 
track. 

Getting the color right is what the 
ColorTrak System is all about 

Here's how it works 


Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer- 
cial comes on, and when you switch 
channels. ColorTrak’s Automatic 
Color Control constantly monitors 
the color and actually adjusts it for 
you when changes occur 


A Tinted-Phosphor Picture Tube 
reduces reflections. 

Room light that reflects from the 
screen can make color appear to 
“wash out.” Many sets have a black 
matrix to absorb some of that light 
But ColorTrak enhances its black 
matrix with specially tinted phos 
phors that absorb even more room 
light. So colors appear naturally 
vivid and lifelike 





A Dynamic Fleshtone 
Correction System. 

Once of the hardest tasks for a color 
television is correcting varying 
fleshtones without distorting other 
colors. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 
tone Correction brings fleshtones 
into the natural range, yet mini- 
mizes the effect on other colors 





A new XtendedLife Chassis 
designed to be RCA’s most 
reliable ever. 


ColorTrak runs cooler and uses less 
energy with the XtendedLife Chas- 














sis. It generates less heat and sub 
jects parts to less electrical stress 
than the chassis it replaces. The 
XtendedLife Chassis is designed to 
last longer and require less service 
than any previous RCA chassis 








Another RCA landmark in 
electronic performance. 

lo assure RCA excellence, we test 
ColorTrak throughout production 
Circuits are tested by our new com- 
puter system which rejects parts 
that don’t meet our high standards. 
And RCA technicians perform 
hundreds of tests on materials, parts 
and subsystems, making ColorTrak 
the most thoroughly tested set in 
RCA history. 


ColorTrak could well be the 
finest color receiver you Can buy 
We invite you to see the ColorTrak 


picture. And judge for yourself. 


Colorlrak 


RCA is making television better and better. 








“It only took one 
pack of MERIT 
to convert me.) 
—Mrs. Virginia Peyton Kirk 
Havre de Grace, Maryland 
“6I tried them and 
was surprised at the 
good taste and 
satisfaction I got from 
them.) 


Maureen Evers 
Brooklyn New yYor« 





“I bought a pack of 
MERIT cigarettes and 
another and another. 


Mrs. George Richaud 


sakersfield, California 


“Thank you for 
making Merit 100’s. 
They are great.» 


—Mrs. Betty Taylor 


Montgomery, Alabama 


“The very first pack 
of MERIT MENTHOL 
did it.I was immedi- 
ately impressed with 
the taste. 


—Raymond T. Abdoo 
utfield Ohio 


ings: 8 mg: ‘tar? 0.5 mg. nicotine av 


er cigarette, FIC Rep 


Just wanted to 
drop a line and say 
congratulations for 
Merit 100’s. They are 
great.% —Mr. Fred W. Gruman 
Floral Park, New York 

“MERIT is terrific. 
The 12-year effort was 
worth it!) 


—Mrs. Emmett Wagner 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


I’ve been smoking 
MERIT for 2 months 
(when the store has 
them) and two of my 
neighbors switched to 
MERIT MENTHOL. 
We're all delighted. 


—Gene L. Hodges, Jr 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
‘6I have tried other 

brands of cigarettes 
and have the almost 
full packs in my 
cabinet to prove it. 
MERIT is the first 
different brand I have 
liked.» 

Phases beanie? A Shufon 


rt Dec’7¢ 


“I tried your 
Menthol MERIT. The 
best low tar and 
nicotine cigarette yet. 


—Mrs. Sam Maniaci 
Monroe, Michigan 


“Leave it to the 
experts! They have 
done it again.» 


-Robert M. Hornsby 


Topeka, Kansas 





“MERIT is the only 
brand in low tar to give 
me the flavor and 
satisfaction that I had 
been looking for.» 


Cecilia Beberman 
Wantagh, New York 


“By golly, it’s true 
what people say about 
MERIT. 


—Mrs. Dawn Rauh 
Burbank, California 


“After smoking one 
pack,I was really 
amazed...they are as 
good as the cigarettes 
with higher tar. 


-Mrs, Brenda Clark 
Opelika, Alabama 


0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method , 
weer” “Thank you for making 
MERIT 100’s. My husband and 


We nS The S me lac f If a 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined I both really do enjoy them.» 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


—Mrs. Earl May 


Hamilton, Ohio 





661 could never find “You definitely “I broke down and 
an acceptable low-tar deserve praise on your bought a pack. I tell 
alternative until new cigarette—-MERIT you that they are 
MERIT 100’s.9 MENTHOL 100’s. fantastic!» 

Pade hac “Your ‘Enriched ~—Mrs. Bonnie Lindsay 
Flavor’ process is the ee er 

“I have tried your greatest. Thank you!) “Your new MERIT 
MERIT MENTHOL Mrs PatriciaAmato MAENQDHOL are really 
and you have sold me. néen NewJersey QUE Of sight.99 

—Mary Felix —Mrs. Gayle D. Rosengren 
Miami Beach, Florida Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“Thank you for ‘Merci a heap—. “I’ve tried all the 
making the biggest Good luck.» low tar cigarettes and 
breakthrough in Moulic. Alotans "they all lacked taste. 


aidan 3 3 in all the 
years I have smoked.» 


—Marc A. Nolan 
Akron, Ohio 


Then came ‘MERIT’, 
voila! The flavor is 
fine.? 


—Mrs. Jeannette Trebilcock 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 


“MERIT 100’s still 
taste like a cigarette, 
even though low in tar.) 


—Mrs. Estelle Myhlhousen 
Marietta, Georgia 


“Merit surely is 
everything you say it is, 
right down to the taste. 
I can have low tar and 
nicotine and pleasure 


“Thank you for a too.)? 


truly remarkable low 


tar cigarette. Stade ieee 


St. Louis, Missouri 


—Mrs. Richard H. Walther 


a “<I tried MERIT. 
Since my first one, I 
you all for your super have stayed with them. 
work in producing MERIT has a great 


i i BD) 99 
this A+ cigarette Regular & Menthol. taste 


—Miss Jo Arlene Refford re - 2 10. Mrs. Charolette Nemetz 
York Polmacuana Kings & 100%. Whittior, California 


“I want to thank 
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There are signs that tell you where to go 
and how to go. 


This sign tells vot that you've end \_S 
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Some Stern Tests Ahead 





Back to business, Congress—and Carter—face key decisions 


ag not the President’s man,” Senate 
Majority Leader Robert Byrd keeps 
saying. “I am the Senate’s man.” As Con- 
gress reconvenes this week after a month’s 
recess, President Carter may well won- 
der just who, if anybody, is the President's 
man. His friends are displaying a new 
balkiness, his enemies a new boldness 
While mounting opposition to a President 
is predictable, Carter is especially depen- 
dent on a dexterous balancing of allies 
who have little, if anything. in common, 
These allies are bound to grow impatient 
with one another and especially with Car- 
ter. As that happens, Carter is bound to 
discover, as many have before him, that 
the nation’s most powerful job can also 
be the loneliest 

The Senate will pose some of the 
sternest tests for Carter. There his major 
projects are most in danger of sinking. In 
the House he can count on the support of 
Speaker Tip O'Neill. He has no such ally 
in the upper chamber. Not only is Byrd 
more aloof and elusive than O'Neill, but 
the Senate barons who control the im- 
portant committees owe nothing to Car- 
ter, and in some cases are hostile. Where 
the President needs the most strength, he 
is the weakest. John Sparkman. chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, is 77 and too exhausted to lead the 
forces for the Panama Canal Treaty, 
which would relinquish control of the wa- 
terway to Panama by the year 2000. Other 
members of the committee may also not 
have the stomach for the fight 


ven so, the Administration will not 

lose that battle for lack of trying. Sell- 
ing the treaty is the top item on the Pres- 
ident’s agenda—an all-out effort to score 
a clear-cut foreign policy success amid a 
series of setbacks. “Carter is deploying | 
his lieutenants the way George Gordon 
Meade did at Gettysburg,” says a Pen- 
tagon officer who has briefed Congress- 
men on the treaty. “And that was a hell 
ofa fight too.” 

Carter has lined up some impressive 
artillery. The usually hawkish AFL-CIO 
President George Meany was persuaded 
to support the treaty afler Carter guar- 
anteed job rights for Canal Zone work- 


| ers. Former Secretary of State Dean Rusk 


warned that rejection of the agreement 
could lead to bloodshed and the commit- 
ment of US. troops. General George S 
Brown, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, summoned 75 retired generals and 
admirals to a meeting to drum up sup- 
port for the treaty. Former Democratic 
National Committee Chairman Robert 
Strauss, about to depart for trade talks in 


| Tokyo, was rerouted to Capitol Hill, 


where his yarn-spinning charm was put 
to work on wavering Congressmen. 
The whole lobbying effort will reach 


a high point this week when the treaty is 
signed at the Pan American Union build- 
ing in Washington. On hand will be 15 
heads of state from Latin America, the 
largest gathering of its kind in the hemi- 
sphere since 1967. Whether this televised 
| inter-American consensus will prove ef- 
| fective is another matter. White House 
mail is running 8 to | against the treaty 
Administration head counters claim that 
58 Senators are already willing to vote in 
favor of the pact; only nine more would 
give Carter the two-thirds approval he 
needs, but they may prove hard to get. Op- 
ponents, meanwhile, talk of stalling the 
treaty with parliamentary motions or hob- 
bling it with reservations 
Heavy concentration on the canal has 

















position from Finance Chairman Russell | 
Long, who claims there is no energy short- 
age. It is all there in the ground, Long ar- 
gues—oil, shale, coal and gas—ready to 
be extracted if private industry is given in- 
centives like price deregulation 

The President's plan for refinancing 
Social Security is in similar trouble. The 
Senate Finance Committee has already 
voted 11 to 3 against the use of general tax 
revenues to shore up the near-bankrupt 
fund; the House is expected to do the 
same. In addition, Carter wants to boost 
payroll taxes for employers alone. but 
Congress is expected to approve a stop- 
gap hike in taxes for both employers and 
employees, Welfare reform is coming un- 
der increasing attack from groups that feel 
threatened by it. Labor. for example. is 
worried that the creation of 1.4 million 
public-service jobs at the $2.30 minimum- 
wage level will have a depressing effect on 
wage scales around the country 


CONRAD—AEW YORK TIMES 


| Coretta King, Gary's Mayor Richard Hatcher and Vernon Jordan at New York meeting 





overshadowed other matters, notably the 
SALT talks originally scheduled for this 
week in Vienna. They have now been 
postponed until the end of the month, 
when Secretary of State Cyrus Vance will 
| sit down with Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko in Washington and later 
in New York. Vance. just back from his 
none-too-fruitful meetings in China, was 
in no mood to rush off to another exhaust- 
ing, frustrating round of negotiations. 
The Administration wants congressional 


SALT I beyond Oct. 3, keeping alive what 
Rusk calls “history's longest permanent 
floating crap game.” 

Carter scored a striking success in 
moving much of his energy program 





Tip O'Neill. But in the Senate he faces op- 


backing to extend the expiration date of 


through the House under the guidance of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Threats to a balancing act that brings together groups with very little in common 


Even farther down on the congres- 
sional agenda is the long-awaited tax- 
reform program. The President is expect- 
ed to propose a plan later this month. But 
advance information that capital gains 
will be taxed as ordinary income has al- 
ready aroused stiff opposition among busi- 
nessmen. Scenting an issue, House Mi- 
nority Leader John Rhodes thundered 
“Poor economic policies have created a 
bad case of the jitters among the Amer- 
ican people.” Rhodes called for an across- 
the-board tax cut to prevent another re- 
cession. Al Ullman, Democratic chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, made the same plea. For most 
members of Congress as well as the pub- 
lic, tax reform means a tax cut—period 
That is not what it means to Carter. 

On top of all his other problems, the 
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President last week caught a blast from 
close allies in his run for the White House, 
America’s blacks. Convinced that they 
were responsible for Carter's election, 
they are now claiming what they feel is 
their due. A group of IS black leaders 
met in New York to blast the Admin- 
istration for “callous neglect” of urban 
black problems. Bolstering their com- 
plaint was a Labor Department report 
that summertime unemployment among 
black youths had reached 34.8%—an all- 
time high; the jobless rate for white 
youths, meanwhile, stood at 12.6% 
George Meany echoed the blacks’ com- 
plaint by rebuking Carter for putting a 
balanced budget ahead of a full-employ- 
ment program. “If we do [balance the 
budget], all our problems will be over,” 
scoffed Meany, his zest for combat un- 
dimmed by his 83 years. “There will be 
dancing in the streets of the ghettos, and 





The Nation — 


I think even Moscow might put up a white 
flag of surrender.” 

When Vernon Jordan, executive di- 
rector of the National Urban League, ac- 
cused Carter six weeks ago of reneging 
on his campaign promises to blacks, the 
President reacted heatedly and suggested 
that Jordan had been “demagogic.”” But 
Carter was sufficiently impressed by last 
week’s criticism to promise that he would 
get started soon on a new urban policy to 
arrest the decay of the cities and provide 
more jobs. The emphasis would be on in- 
centives for grealer private investment in 
areas now shunned as too risky. The Pres- 
ident asked the black leaders to “hang in 
there” until he got his policy under way 
But that, in effect, is what he is asking of 
just about every group as he tries to put 
his principles into practice. How long they 
will continue to hang in will determine 
the success of his presidency s 


That Other White House Woman 


Standing up and talking straight to the President 


n the softball field across from the 

South Lawn, the feisty White House 
shortstop argued noisily with the Wash- 
ington Press Club runner after they col- 
lided. “I thought you were second base,” 
the runner insisted. Fat chance. Second 
base is one of the few positions that Midge 
Costanza, presidential assistant and after- 
hours shortstop, does not play. Of the 
seven senior staff members at the White 
House, she serves as Carter's sole wom- 
an, Northerner, liberal activist and eth- 
nic (if “ethnic” is defined as one with 
strong ties to a family homeland). She is 
an all-purpose outsider on an otherwise 
all-Georgia team 

Even her designated function, head 
of public liaison. makes her Ms. Outside 
Costanza, 44, former vice mayor of Roch- 
ester—and not coincidentally one of the 
first officeholders in New York to sup- 
port Jimmy Carter for President—has the 
nation for a client. She and her staff of 
ten provide White House access for groups 
of every stripe. The range is unlimited 
Texas farm workers who will come this 
week to seek advice on unionizing, busi- 
nessmen opposing a consumers’ agency, 
battered wives pleading for protective leg- 
islation. Gloria Steinem and other fem- 
inists, Poet Allen Ginsberg, Private Slo- 
vik’s widow, doctors, lawyers, Indian 
chiefs—Midge deals with them all. As 
part of her role as Ms. Outsider, she ar- 
ranged a Rose Garden meeting two weeks 
ago with the President and leaders of 76 
women’s organizations, at which Carter 
signed a “Women’s Equality Day” proc- 
lamation. Then she joined thousands of 
other supporters of the Equal Rights 
Amendment and marched on the White 
House to mark the day. In Lafayette 
Square, the traditional setting for protest- 
ers, she took the microphone to lead the 

| crusade. 








Carter backs ERA wholeheartedly, but 
he and Costanza do not always agree 
There was grumbling when, prodded by 
other women in the Administration, she 
organized a meeting of women officials 
who protested the President's decision to 
cut off federal funds for abortion. Costan- 
za has always differed with Carter on this 
issue. “It was not a rebellion.” she told 
TIME Washington Correspondent Bonnie 
Angelo. “It was a chance to discuss how 
to make him aware of other viewpoints 
I'm a living example that you can differ 


WALTER BENNETT 


Midge Costanza on the diamond 
Just don't ask her to play second 
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with Jimmy Carter. I disagreed with him 
on three major issues. I was for full am- 
nesty: | was for gay rights: I was for a 
stronger abortion position.” Some col- 
leagues would prefer that she differed 
less often 

Within the White House, Costanza 
has been the target of considerable snip- 
ing. In her own defense she pulls out a 
copy of Press Secretary Jody Powell's 
comments: “She has a very good relation- 
ship with the President. Maybe there’s 
some jealousy because of that. It may be 
a case of people seeing Midge standing 
up and talking straight to the President 

which they don’t have the guts to do, 
but should.” 

The relationship between the dimin- 
utive, breezy Midge. with her penchant 
for salty language, and the straitlaced 
President is light and easy. As Carter 
greeted her with a hug and kiss at one 
group meeting, Costanza cracked, “Well. 
now you all know what I do in the White 
House.” Says a veteran Carter hand 
“Midge puts a little fun in his day—and 
he needs it.” Some feel that her joshing 
comes on a bit too strong. But, notes an as- 
sociate, “a more serious woman would be 
too threatening to them.” “Them” refers 
to the Georgia Mafia led by Hamilton Jor- 
dan and Powell. Midge insists that they 
do not close her out of the action: “The 
only place they don’t invite me is to the 
men's room.” She is more a conduit and 
an expediter than a policymaker, but 
sometimes she can see direct results; for 
example, the President increased day- 
care provisions in the welfare package 
after she relayed to him the concerns of 
the “women’s coalition.” 

Daughter of immigrants from Paler- 
mo, Costanza began her career as a 
switchboard operator. Over 24 years, she 
rose to execulive assistant to a Rochester 
entrepreneur, and carried out a parallel 
career in City and state politics. For Vice 
Mayor Midge (she uses her formal name, 
Margaret, only on voting machines), pol- 
itics led to an acquaintanceship with Car- 
ter—and, ultimately, her present job 
Never married, Costanza lives alone in a 
Foggy Bottom condominium and devotes 
virtually all of her waking hours to the 
job. (The man in her life died last year.) 

After the day's appointments are over, 
she sits on the floor of her cluttered office 
next door to the President's private study, 
and deals with the flood of letters stacked 
on every horizontal surface, reading and 
making notes until about midnight. “In 
the Nixon years,” she says, “this office 
was a p.r. tool. People who came in were 
given a photo of the President and a list 
of his accomplishments. Now they tell us 
what they think, positive or negative 
They don’t all leave here getting every- 
thing they ask for. But they do get the op- 
portunity to participate in their Govern- 
ment.’ There has been some speculation 
that Midge, the outsider, would be the first 
to go. Thus far, though, there has been 
no complaint from the man next door. @ 
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MG Midget In the wide-open MG Midget, you can fly now, pay 
= = little, and even save money on gas while enjoying all 
LJ L the fun of owning a real, live, top-down sports car 
High-flying fun. while you’re still young enough to enjoy it. 


The Midget is, in fact, the lowest-priced true 
L f| 7 2 t sports car on the market. 
OW- ying price roe i The Midget has rack and pinion steering, short- 
throw four-speed stick, front disc brakes and an 
agility in turns and a feel for the road that make it a 
joy to handle. Not to mention an impressive EPA- 
rated 34 MPG on the highway and 22 MPG in the 
city. (Naturally, these are estimates and the actual 
mileage you get may vary depending on the car’s 
condition and how and where you drive, optional 
equipment, and may be lower in California.) 
If whatever you're driving is getting 4 
you down, go fly a Midget.. It’s fun. It’s \ Hi) 
inexpensive. It’s thrifty to run. For ae) 





the name of the dealer nearest ‘4 Lo 
you, call these numbers toll-free: " tf ‘ 
(800) 447-4700, or, in Illinois, 





(800) 322-4400. 
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Wheat swathers gathering the crop on Red River Valley farm land near the Minnesota—North Dakota border 


Swollen Silos, Edgy Farmers 





ANDREW SACKS 





In southern’ Washington, Farmer- 
Rancher Monte Shaffer, 49, surveyed 2,000 
acres of hilly farm land—one-third of his 
tillage. The fields should have been rip- 
pling with mature wheat; instead they were 


most of the land under when it produced 


only a few inches tall. Land that only two 
years before had yielded 50 bu. of wheat 
an acre is yielding a mere 13 bu. this year. 
But Shaffer said: “Im more concerned 
about the export situation than anything 
else. Until there's a bigger world market, 
we just can't make money.” 

In the northwestern section of wheat- 
growing North Dakota, Stan Erickson, 
33, was busy from dawn to dusk, bring- 
ing in his crop: 10,000 bu. of durum 
wheat from 400 acres. The achievement 
left him and his father with a marketing 
| dilemma. Half of last year’s crop—8,000 
bu.—is still in storage on the family farm. 
This year the Ericksons cut back their 
planting by 200 acres but were still forced 
to spend $3,000 for an additional, 6,000- 
bu. storage bin. Says the younger Er- 
ickson: “We had too good a year. Last 
year there was too much wheat. Now there's 
too much of everything.” 


| Harvest 1977 has been a time of par- 
adox for American farmers: a season of 
too much and too little. In the Northwest 
and parts of the Midwest and central Cal- 





creased with furrows. Shaffer had plowed | 


| nothing more than weed-choked stubble | 








Crops are up, prices are down, and Wash ington is getting set to step in 


ifornia, many grain growers were stag- 
gering under the effects of the worst 
drought in decades (see map page 18). Yet 
in most of the rich cornfields of the Cen- 
tral U.S. and the sweeping grain belt of 
the Great Plains, the rain came when it 
was needed. The land responded gener- 
ously—and now Jimmy Carter's Admin- 
istration is grappling with the problem of 
what to do with the immense bounty 

America’s prodigiously fertile farm 
lands will yield some 2.04 billion bu. of 
wheat this year, the third best crop in U.S. 
history and only 107 million bu. less than 
the 1976 record. Corn production is ap- 
proaching 6.1 billion bu., second only to 
last year’s alltime high of 6.2 billion bu. 
A third basic crop, soybeans, will yield 
1.8 billion bu. ». a previous record of 1.5 
billion bu. in 1973. Beyond what it can 
consume and export, the US. will have 
on hand 84 million metric tons of those 
products at year’s end. In parts of the 
growing belts, storage bins are so full that 
excess grain is being dumped in parking 
lots and even in the middle of streets. 

The catch is that the rest of the world 
has enjoyed two good harvests in a row. 
Normally, the U.S. exports some 35% of 
its grain. Now, however, grain and soy- 
bean shipments abroad (an anticipated 89 
million metric tons in 1977) are expected 
to drop by 10% to 15% next year. Says 
Don Howe, president of the National As- 


sociation of Wheat Growers: “Even if 
a3 





there was a total crop failure in America, 
we could still feed the entire country and 
maintain our commitments abroad for at 
least a year.” 

Bin-busting crops are good news for 
consumers, who will face relatively mod- 
est food price hikes of 4% to 6% this year. 
But among farmers, the law of supply and 
demand is beginning to look like a pu- 
nitive statute. Last week wheat sold on 
Chicago markets for $2.60 a bushel, y. 
more than $3 a year ago and more than 
$12 in 1973. Corn, which sold for more 
than $2.75 a bu. a year ago, brought only 
$1.75. Soybean prices plummeted from a 
high of $10.45 last spring to $5.32. 


S$ a result, median farm income has | 
continued on a downward slide 


from a record $10,529 four years 

ago to a projected $7,500 this 
year. That figure does not tell the whole 
story. The fact is that, by and large, farm- 
ers enjoy at little or no out-of-pocket cost 
many of the goods and services that ur- 
ban Americans pay dearly for. Food is 
an obvious example. Many other items 
—housing, transport, gasoline, heating 
—can be written off in some measure as 
business expenses. Moreover, unless he 
goes bankrupt, the farmer sits atop a con- 
Stantly appreciating asset: his land and 
business. There is at least a kernel of truth 
in the rural adage that farmers “live poor 
and die rich.” 
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A mountainous overflow of 200,000 bu. of wheat looms in front of grain elevator in Goodland, Kans. 


Nonetheless, the rising costs of run- 
ning a farm have made the living some- 
what poorer than usual. Diesel fuel for 
farm machinery, which cost 17¢ per gal 
five years ago, now costs 43¢. Combines 
that cost $30,000 in 1971 now sell for $60,- 
000, and their price is expected to rise by 
another 6% next year. Experts estimate 
that wheat prices must rise to between 
$3 and $4 a bu. before farmers can really 
break even 

Since prices are well below that level, 
producers are borrowing heavily. As ear- 
ly as last spring, a Department of Ag- 
riculture survey taken in the Midwest 
showed that one in four North Dakota 
farmers was going to have trouble repay- 
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ing loans this year. In Minnesota, the ratio 
was one in five; in South Dakota, one in 
three. Also, farmers were paying money 
back to banks more slowly, renewing 
loans more often, and requesting more 
loan extensions. According to Banker 
Sam Smith, a farm-loan specialist in Hox- 
ie, Kans.. “If things don't improve with- 
In a year, as many as 10% to 20% [of the 
farmers he deals with] probably will sell 
out.” A banker in Princeton, IIl., views 
the financial crunch less pessimistically 
Says he: “The farmers out here are pret- 
ty good businessmen. It’s going to hurt 
They are not going to take the vacations 
they've been taking or buy the new ma- 
chinery they want. But we don’t antic- 


Part of the fall harvest spills onto Main Street in Marshall, Okla. Poararmom local elevator was still stuffed with 1976 anal 
Even for fi far mers wedded to the free market, Government intervention seemed the only wa way out 


ipate any of our farmers not being able 
to get credit for the coming year.” 

The pressure has been building for 
months on President Carter and Agricul- 
ture Secretary Bob Bergland to do some- 
thing for the pinched producers. With 
farmers beginning to sow this year’s win- 
ter-wheat crop, Bergland’s deputy, John 
White, last week unveiled the Adminis- 
tration’s program. It proposes 

1) That farmers “voluntarily” reduce 
their 1977 wheat-growing area (74.5 mil- 
lion acres) by 20% in 1978. Failure to vol- 
unteer would make a farmer ineligible for 
loans and payments in some federal ag- 
ricultural programs 

2) That a 30 million to 35 million met- 
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Farmer with tractor-drawn seed drill planting winter wheat in Dalhart, Texas 
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Three bumper crops in a row, and wondering what to do with all that grain. 


ric-ton reserve of food and feed grains be 
established for next year, including a spe- 
cial stockpile of up to six million metric 
tons for international emergency relief. 

3) That the crop-support loan rate be 
raised from $1.75 a bu. to $2 for corn. 
The loan rate is a Government-set floor 
price for grains, used by farmers when 
they borrow money with their crops as 
collateral. The proposals do not change 
the loan rate for wheat (currently $2.25 a 
bu.). Instead, the Administration in- 
creased the “target price” from $2.47 to 
$3. When market prices fall below the tar- 
get, Washington will pay out the differ- 
ence between the loan rate and the tar- 
get figure—that is 75¢ per bu. Total cost 
of the program: $4.4 billion, or so the Ad- 
ministration estimates. Some skeptics 
claim that the cost will be more like $8 bil- 
lion or $9 billion. 


, 


[esa] Extreme drought 


Moderate to 
severe drought 


Corn %) Wheat 
fields 'y fields 















The Administration program is actu- 
ally a compromise between an inflation- 
conscious Carter and his activist Agricul- 
ture Secretary, a longtime advocate of 
government grain stockpiling and similar 
measures. Bergland wanted wheat “‘set- 
asides” totaling 25% of acreage. Carter 
demurred after his economic advisers 
warned of possible inflationary effects if 
worldwide harvests took a bad turn in the 
future. Bergland also preferred higher 
support levels, but agricultural relief has 
a lower priority for Carter than balanc- 
ing his budget by 1981; no massive 
amounts of money for crop support were 
about to become available. 

What was striking about the Carter 
proposals was their familiarity. In philos- 
ophy, they represent a return to the broad- 
brush, stockpiling farm-management pol- 
icies introduced more than four decades 


Drought 


CANADA 
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ago. These policies were abandoned by 
Richard Nixon’s aggressive, foot-in- 
mouth Agriculture Secretary, Earl Butz, 
a dedicated free marketeer. Butz’s empha- 
| sis on an all-out export drive for farm 
products yielded spectacular results, in- 
cluding a threefold increase in the domes- 
tic price of wheat—but that was largely 
| the result of bad harvests in China and 
the Soviet Union. One form of Govern- 
ment intervention that even Butz favored 
was the “set-aside.” It was used from 1968 
to 1972 to cut U.S. grain planting by 18 
million acres. 
Carter's relief plan is being accepted 
by farmers—if only because it offers a 
safety net. Instinctively, many farmers 
prefer the vagaries of the free market to 
even a hint of intervention by Big Gov- 
ernment: in this case, however, most rec- 
ognize that they have come close to being 
overwhelmed. Ed Burds, 44, owner of a 
373-acre spread near Peosta, lowa, says 
of the Administration plan: “I don’t like 
it, but that’s what we'll have to do. We'd 
sooner go all out and produce, but we can’t 
when corn sells for $1.50 per bu.” Says 
the Wheat Growers Association’s Howe: 
“It's not a good answer, but it’s the least 
bad of things we could do.” 


ther experts are more dubious. 

University of Chicago Agricultur- 

al Economist D. Gale Johnson is 

concerned that at $3 a bu., the tar- 
get price for wheat will be “an incentive 
to expand production. The cost of the pro- 
gram will get so high that it will have to 
be modified.” Others argue that the 20% 
set aside for wheat will accomplish little, 
since farmers will withdraw their less pro- 
ductive land and concentrate on planting 
high-yield acreage. In fact, some Agricul- 
ture Department officials project that 
even a full 20% set-aside program will 
cut production by no more than 8%. There 
is also some question as to whether the 
| cutbacks were announced in time: in Col- 





orado, for example, 60% of winter-wheat | 


planting had taken place before the pro- 
gram was unveiled. 

Other critics would have preferred 
that Carter and Bergland concentrated 
more On export sales. Says Harold Steele 
of the Illinois Farm Bureau: “This year 
there was the same amount of wheat on 
the world market as last year. But our ex- 
ports dropped to 900 million bu. from over 
1.2 billion. The U.S. wheat producer has 
a less significant share of the market than 
he had previously.” 

Will the Carter proposals cure Amer- 
ica’s agricultural indigestion? Like so 
much else in farming, more may depend 
on the weather than on complex Gov- 
ernment plans involving stockpiles and 
support prices. If the weather is good, the 
mountains of soybeans and cereal could 
be around for a long time. But the weath- 
er has a way of turning bad, and those bur- 
densome American surpluses could soon 
prove to be a blessing to consumers round 

/ a 
| the world. 
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ple 


just won't use 


roducts right. 


Guess who 
pays for. 


their I 


We all do. In the form of higher 


prices for the products we buy 

Why? Because manufacturers and 
sellers of products are being besieged 
by product liability suits, many 
stemming from improper or careless 
use of products 

The tocal number of suits has 
soared. And the average settlement is 
200 percent larger than it was 5 
years ago 

This sue-somebody syndrome has 
pushed the cost of product liability 
insurance co record levels 

All of us help manufacturers and 
sellers meet their soaring product 
liability insurance costs by paying 
more for their products. Sometimes, a 
lot more 

So what's to be 

On the one hand, the public 
certainly has a right to reasonable 
protection against injury and damage 
from faulty products 

On the other hand, it is 
impossible for manufacturers and 


dk mer 


sellers to anticipate every misuse 
Should manufacturers and sellers 





Independent Agents 


The St P 


Serving you through 


St. Paul Guardian Insurance Company 


ul tosurance Company of Hline 


injuri 


be held liable even when products are 
misused? Or, should greater 
responsibility be placed on consumers 
to use products properly, with 
reasonable care/ 

Furthermore, manutacturers are 
being sued as long as 40 years after 
products leave their plants. Even when 
products are altered by others and 
made unsafe 

Should manufacturers continue to 
be held liable forever? Or, should time 
limits be established? 

These are not casy questions 

But we at The St. Paul feel the 
public must answer them 

How can you participate in 
making these decisions? 

Send for our 
consumer booklet 


Enough is Enough 
It’s full of informa 


tion on the causes and the pros and 


con's of some possible cures for high 
how to 


insurance rates. You'll find out 
register your views where they'll 
count. Along with some ups on how 


you can hold down your own insurance 


costs 
Then 


get involved. Support the 


Paul Fire and Marine lasurance Company /St. Par 


ns: Propertw and Leabeliy Atftihates 


Menu 


ry Insue 


of The St. Paul Companies Ine. § 


taken 
a letter to your legislators 


auction you want 
W rite 
Be heard 
Or you can just do nothing and 
figure the problem will go away, Of 
course, if it doesn’t, betrer keep your 
checkbook handy 


Enough is Enough 


Write The Sc. Paul for your 
Enough is Enough” booklet. Or contact 
an Independent Agent or broker 
representing The St Paul. He's in this 
with you and wants to help You'll find 
him in the Yellow Pages 

St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, 385 Washington 
St, Sainte Paul, MN 55102 
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The Old Defense: They All Did It 








n the flurry of post-Watergate books, 

Victor Lasky’s It Didn't Start With 
Watergate has a unique record. Released 
last April, it justifiably drew blistering re- 
views, yet climbed to the bestseller lists 
and stayed there. (Dial Press has 115,000 
copies in print and plans to publish 10,000 
more.) The reason seems to be that Lasky 
tells readers something that quite a few of 
them want to hear: that abuse of presiden- 
tial power did not start with Richard 
Nixon. No responsible authority, of 
course, ever claimed that it did. But, not 
content to refute a charge that no one has 
made, Lasky goes much further. He 
claims in effect that F.D.R., J.F.K. and 
L.B.J. all were much bigger crooks than 
Nixon. They were not portrayed in the 
press as such, in Lasky’s view, only be- 
cause biased reporters admired the three 
Democrats but hated Nixon 

If Lasky’s book has any value, it is in 
raising a number of serious and worth- 
while questions: To what extent did past 
Presidents overreach their authority? 
Were their violations in any way com- 
parable to the excesses of Nixon? Did 
much of the U.S. press judge Nixon by a 
tougher standard than it had applied to 
his predecessors? 

Unfortunately, Lasky lacks the bal- 
anced perspective to shed much light on 
such complex topics. The author made a 
mint out of pasting together every avail- 
able bit of anti-Kennedy rumor, gossip, 
innuendo and fact to produce his JFK: 
The Man and the Myth, which sold 220,- 
000 copies in hardback. To turn out his 
new 438-page volume, he once again 
wielded scissors and pastepot with savage 
effect. As before, he has done almost no 
fresh reporting—one of his major sources, 
in fact, is his previous, unoriginal book. 

The new book is getting attention, 








But they did not, despite the claims of a bestselling book 


nonetheless, because Lasky is correct in 
some of his major contentions. However, 
it is deplored by many students of the 
presidency because it gives major empha- 
Sis to minor episodes of wrongdoing, re- 
peats unproved charges without offering 
fresh evidence and, in the end, lets Nix- 
on almost totally off the hook 


What Others Did As Lasky notes, 
Franklin Roosevelt did use the FBI to ha- 
rass prominent people who publicly op- 
posed U.S. involvement in World War II 
Jack and Robert Kennedy did wiretap 
newsmen and Martin Luther King Jr 
Lyndon Johnson did employ the FBI for 
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Roosevelt, Kennedy and Johnson: Were their presidential excesses concealed by a biased press? 











partisan political purposes in gathering 
intelligence at the 1964 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Atlantic City, N.J 
The Kennedys did conduct a dirty cam- 
paign against Hubert Humphrey in the 
West Virginia primary of 1960. 

More significantly, the internment of 
thousands of Japanese Americans under 
F.D.R. during the war was indeed a mas- 
sive abuse of civil rights. Roosevelt also 
maneuvered secretly to engage the U.S 
in the fight against Nazi Germany before 
the U.S, formally declared war. The way 
the U.S. became so deeply enmeshed in 
Viet Nam involved serious deception of 
the American people by their Govern- 
ment, most notably under Johnson. Iron- 
ically, much of the deception that Lasky 
deplores was detailed in the Pentagon pa- 
pers; yet Lasky considers publication of 
the documents such a serious breach of se- 
curity that, in his view, Nixon had every 
right to unleash his plumbers against 
Daniel Ellsberg. Typically, Lasky dwells 
at length on the well-publicized assassi- 
nation attempts against Castro while 
Kennedy was President, but he notes only 
in a phrase that the CIA’s deal with two 
Mafia figures to rub out Castro was struck 
under Dwight Eisenhower 


f Lasky is often correct on the well- 

known major sins of past Presidents, he 
indiscriminately elevates every question- 
able act, no matter how trivial, to an im- 
peachable offense. Thus Lasky portrays 
Kennedy’s impulsive decision to cancel 
White House subscriptions to the New 
York Herald Tribune, which has since 
ceased publication, as a serious presiden- 
tial assault on the press. He rates in the 
same category L.BJ.’s use of Lawyer 
Clark Clifford, who pleaded with a few 
newspaper editors not to report Walter 
Jenkins’ arrest for homosexual acts (Clif- 
ford asked that Jenkins be allowed qui- 
etly to quit his White House job). 


Old, Unproved Charges In addition to 








There were serious questions to be raised, but not by a scissors-and-pastepot author. 
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MOVING? 
DON'T 
FORGET 
YOUR MAIL. 


A month before you move, 

pick up a free Change of 

Address Kit from your Post 
Office or letter carrier. 


a ’) Mail the cards to 
“te? \\ your bank, charge 


accounts. Evervone. 
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|| When you mové, this kit will help 
your mail move with you. 
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To win... 
You take what’ natural. 
And make it better. 


lo tailor Johnny Miller Menswear, Sears took luxurious fabrics made 
with natural wool and pure cotton. Then, to make this fine, classic 
clothing even better, Sears added outstanding everyday prices 
The result: an altogether winning idea 


$79 The 100% Pure Wool Sport Coat. @® The matchless 
fabric in a soft-shoulder classic. Superbly tailored and metic- 
ulously detailed A selection of classic colors Vhe Woolmark la 


$2 The Handsome Dress Slac a Phe aeieneort ita quality 
and comfortable fit makes them perfect partners for the 

sport coat. Choose fashionable solids or subtle patterns in 
blends of polyester and wool 

$14 The Natural Blend™ Cotton Shirt. E23 Single needle 
tailoring and comfortable cotton softness in classic button 
down oxford shirts. 60% cotton and 40% polyester for 
easy care. In white, blue, tan, or rose. Just one of many 
Miller shirts available 
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Siate Farm. , SN : Rak \ State Farm ‘ 
LifeAgent Ke ks | Health Agent 
Cliff Morris a Cliff Morris 





Why a State Farm agent may be 
your + best life and health some too. 







The first time Ron and 
Helen Steinmetz of 
Sikeston, Missouri, 
called on Cliff Morris, © * 
it was about life 
insurance. 

They'd talked to 
some other agents 
and wanted to see what 
State Farm had to offer. 

“We discussed our financial 
situation and our future plans with 
him,” recalls Ron, “and Cliff 
came back with the program we 
felt would do the most for us.’ 

“Tt was comfortable talking to 
him,” says Helen. 

“Tliked the way he explained 
things so clearly, and suggested 
we take all the time we needed 
to make our decision.” 

It was a sound decision. 

Asa State Farm agent, 


Like a good foots ecw lh State Farmi is there. 
er Hii) LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY shire ay yh ee ne et s In New York. W cticut, non participating 


life insurance is offered through State Farm Life 





_ Cliff Morris has 

- undergone extensive 
training in all phases 
of family insurance. 
He’s backed not 
only by America’s 
largest insurer of cars 

and homes, but 

one of the country’ S 

largest life 

companies, too. 

Later Ron and Helen bought 
State Farm policies for their home 
and car. So now, if they havea 
question about any of their family 
insurance, ora claim, they just 
call Cliff. 

If you want someone who offers 
the outstanding protection and 
personal service the Steinmetzes 
enjoy, just check the Yellow Pages 
and call the State Farm agent 
in your neighborhood. 
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| magnifying the minuscule, Lasky reports 
as undisputable fact many old charges 
that have never been proved: that John- 
son stole a Senate primary election in 
Texas in 1948; that J.F.K. defeated Nix- 
on in 1960 only because votes were sto- 
len with his approval in Illinois and 
Texas; that Harry Truman won a 1934 
Senate primary election in Missouri on 
votes fraudulently delivered by the Pren- 
| dergast machine 





| Attacking the Press A major problem 





with Lasky’s approach, of course, is that | 


he is aware of past presidential excesses 


only because they were brought to light | 


by the press—the same press that the au- 


| thor attacks for protecting its Democratic 
favorites, He claims, for example, that the | 


press engaged in cover-ups in failing to 
get at the truth of Ted Kennedy's actions 
at Chappaquiddick and the means by 
which L.B.J. amassed a fortune while on 
the Government payroll 
In fact, both topics were probed ex- 
haustively by various teams of reporters. 
Unfortunately, there were no tape record- 
ers whirring in the Kennedy car when it 
went off Dike Bridge, resulting in the 
drowning death of Mary Jo Kopechne 
The Johnson wealth, stemming mostly 
from a highly profitable Austin radio and 
TV station whose stock was held in Lady 
Bird’s name, proved impossible to trace 
fully. The reporting on Teddy was far 
from protective; opinion polls show most 
Americans do not believe his story—and 
his chance of becoming President has 
been severely damaged. As for L.B.J., he 
was forced to forgo a run for re-election 
at least partly because of intense press 
criticism of his Viet Nam policies 
Lasky has a better case in charging 
that Jack Kennedy enjoyed a relatively 
| uncritical press. Too many Washington 
reporters were charmed by him and want- 
ed to bask in Camelot favors. Yet wheth- 
er their failure to report his hyperactive 
| sex life was a cover-up, as Lasky charg- 
es, is doubtful. Rightly or wrongly, the 
sexual excesses of politicians had not been 
seen as newsworthy until the advent of 
post-Watergate morality. It was hardly a 
partisan matter; widely rumored dalli- 
ances by F.D.R. and Ike went unreport- 
ed too at the time. The bedtime habits of 
a President, moreover, are scarcely on a 
par with the Watergate-related crimes of 
the Nixon White House 
In his claims of a biased press, as in 
much of his book, Lasky is inconsistent 
While he condemns the press as Nixon’s 
worst enemy, he also argues that it over- 
played the violence outside the 1968 Dem- 
ocratic Convention in Chicago—thereby 
hurting Hubert Humphrey. “The conven- 
tion coverage undoubtedly helped tilt the 
closely contested election to Nixon,” con- 
cedes Lasky. And while the author re- 
peatedly accuses the press of a blood- 
thirsty pursuit of Nixon during Water- 
gate, he also approvingly quotes an 
observation in Commentary that “it was 
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Richard Nixon in White House days 





Not a word about the hush money 


not the press which exposed Watergate; 
it was the agencies of Government itself.” 


Defending the Indefensible Lasky is 
shakiest in trying to rationalize Nixon's 
transgressions. He suggests that Nixon 
was hounded from office by a hostile press 
only because of the Watergate burglary 
—which Lasky still describes as a “third- 
rate’ caper. He makes no mention at all 
of the White House payoffs to the con- 
victed burglars to buy their silence. Lasky 
even finds the celebrated “smoking gun” 





tape (which caused Nixon’s most devout | 


Republican defenders on the House Ju- 
diciary Committee to recommend his im- 
peachment) so garbled and murky as to 
be inconclusive. As Lasky sees it, if Nix- 
on actually did get the CIA to impede the 
FBI's Watergate probe, his aim was not 
to keep investigators from linking the 
break-in to his re-election committee. 
Nixon tried to keep the burglars’ cash 
from being traced, Lasky claims, solely 
because “it would have been embarrassing 
for major contributors who had been 
promised anonymity.” 

Yes, other Presidents wiretapped for 
personal purposes, misused the IRS, CIA 
and FBI, lied to the American people, em- 
ployed dirty campaign tricks against their 
opponents—as has been fully reported in 
the press. Nixon, uniquely, did all of those 
things—and more. He also cheated mas- 
sively on his income tax, used federal 
funds to furnish personal residences, told 
his aides in effect to lie to grand juries, al- 
tered (and probably destroyed) evidence 
in a criminal case, lied to the top Justice 
Department officials investigating those 
crimes, ordered the payment of hush mon- 
ey to convicted criminals, offered a pres- 
tigious job to a judge who was presiding 
over a case in which Nixon was intense- 


| from the four conversations that have al- 


ly interested, fired a special prosecutor 
without legal cause, and directly chal- 
lenged the very foundations of the U'S. 
system of justice. Had Lasky really found 
another American President who did all 
that, he would have had a book that was 
genuinely worthy of being a bestseller. 


Now, Another | 
Villain 

Would you believe— 
Martha Mitchell? 


uess who is now getting blamed for 

Watergate? Martha Mitchell, says 
Richard Nixon, and then he adds, typ- 
ically, “God rest her soul because she, in 
her heart, was a good person.” Nixon 
takes off after Martha, who died last year 
following a prolonged bout with bone can- 
cer, in the fifth and presumably last of 
his taped television interviews with Brit- 
ish Television Personality David Frost, 
being aired this month. 

Just what did Martha have to do with 
it all, since she was telling her husband 
John at the time that the Nixon crowd 
was up to no good? Says Nixon: “She just 
had a mental and emotional problem that 
nobody knew about. If it hadn't have been 
for Martha, there’d have been no Water- 
gate, because John wasn’t mindin’ that 
store. He was practically out of his mind 
about Martha in the spring of 1972. He 
was letting Magruder and all these boys, 
these kids, these nuts, run this thing.” 

John’s store, to be precise, was the in- 
famous Committee to Re-Elect the Pres- 
ident, run on a day-to-day basis by its 
deputy director, Jeb Stuart Magruder. For 
his role in obstructing the probe, Mitch- 
ell this year began serving a 2)4- to eight- 
year term while Magruder got out of pris- 
on in January 1975 after having served 
seven months. Nixon professes nothing 
but “compassion” for Mitchell, who, he | 
says, was “too smart to ever get involved 
in a stupid jackass thing like Watergate.” 
But, alas, Mitchell “could only think of 
that poor Martha and that lovely child 
Marty, and so that’s the human side of 
this story 

The Nixon show amounts to a pas- 
tiche of odds and ends from Frost's 28 
hours of interviews—material left over 








ready been aired. It involves a few new 
tidbits, but not much more. Who, for in- 
stance, erased 184 minutes of taped con- 
versations between Nixon and Aide H.R. 
(Bob) Haldeman? Nixon says he has no 
idea—but he does know who did nor do 
it. “I didn’t touch the machine,” he says. 
Secretary Rose Mary Woods? Nor she, 
he says. “She's so smart, she’d a done a 

. She'd destroyed a lot more.” Nixon 
also explains why the press kept picking 
on him. His basic problem, he says, is that 
“T'm not a lovable man.” & 
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RHODESIA 
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Before the election, lan Smith takes target practice at World Pistol Shooting Championships in Salisbury 








The World — 


End of a Chapter 





bh © one can deny that Rhode- 
sians are united,” said jubi- 
Pel lant Prime Minister Ian 
Smith. Presumably he meant 
white Rhodesians only—and if so, his vic- 
tory statement was right on. In what may 
be the last election under Rhodesia's pres- 
ent constitution, Smith’s ruling Rhodesian 
Front Party won all 50 parliamentary 
seats reserved for the country’s 268,000 
whites (the 6.4 million blacks have 16) 
and 86% of the popular vote. The right- 
wing Rhodesian Action Party, which had 
accused Smith of preparing a “capitula- 
tion” to some sort of black participation 
in government, drew only 9% of the vote, 
while the moderate National Unifying 
Force received 4.5%. 

There was good news and bad news 
in Smith’s unexpectedly sweeping tri- 
umph. The good news is that the vast ma- 
jority of whites now seem to agree that 
only a settlement, and not an intensifi- 
cation of the five-year-old guerrilla war, 
can solve the crisis. The bad news is that, 
with his impressive mandate, Smith will 
be free to seek the kind of settlement he 
wants—a settlement that Britain and the 
U.S. are convinced cannot work because 
it ignores the nationalist factions that are 
waging war against the white regime 

Alarmed as never before (see box next 
page), the whites closed ranks behind the 
man they call “good old Smithy.” “Let's 








face it,” says Asbestos Mineworker Hen- 
ry O'Hara, who emigrated from Ireland 
31 years ago at the age of seven, “Smith's 
done a damn good job for twelve years. I 
don’t see why he shouldn’t have another 


| twelve—long enough for my kids to grow 


up.” O'Hara approves of Smith’s concept 


| of “power sharing” between whites and 


moderate blacks. But who would be in 
the driver's seat? “Those with brains, of 
course.” He winks. 

Of course. But heads of the “front- 
line” African states that support the guer- 
rillas have made it clear that 1) no set- 
Uement in Rhodesia is possible with 
Smith in charge, and 2) the war will go 
on if leaders of the militant Patriotic Front 
are excluded from the transition process. 
Another, and more immediate problem 
is whether any moderate black leaders 
will agree to discuss Smith's plan. Already 
both Bishop Abel Muzorewa and the Rev. 
Ndabaningi Sithole, the most important 
nationalist leaders inside the country, 
have said that they will refuse to join the 
“broader based” Cabinet that Smith has 
proposed as a first step. 

That gloomy prospect was clearly in 
the minds of two roving envoys who land- 
ed in Salisbury the morning after the bal- 
lots were counted: Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary, Dr. David Owen, and Washing- 
ton’s Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Andrew Young. Their mission was to pre- 








| independent 


Ian Smith wins big, but a new settlement plan is in trouble 


sent Smith with a new Anglo-American 
proposal for a Rhodesian settlement 
—and from the beginning they had little 
hope that he would heed it. 

The plan, whose broad outline had 
previously been leaked to the press, calls 
for transition from white to black major- 
ity rule during 1978, with a British ad- 
ministrator supervising elections in which 
adults of all races would have the right to 
vote. During this period, both the Rho- 
desian army and the guerrilla armies 
would be replaced by a U.N. military 
force, and eventually by a new army for 
Zimbabwe, the African 


| name for Rhodesia. The U.S., Britain and 





other nations would provide a develop- 
ment fund of between $1 billion and $1.5 
billion to help revive the country’s bat- 
tered economy 


uring an earlier stop in Lusaka, 
Zambia, Owen and Young dis- 
cussed the plan with Patriotic 
Front Leaders Joshua Nkomo 
and Robert Mugabe. In Pretoria, they un- 
derwent what one observer described as a 
six-hour “interrogation” by South African 
Prime Minister John Vorster. The propos- 
al that most troubled Vorster: the disband- 
ing of the Rhodesian army and establish- 
ment of a U.N. peace-keeping force 
Vorster declared: “The Rhodesian ques- 
tion is a matter for whites and blacks 
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in Rhodesia to solve’—apparently mean- 
ing that as far as Vorster is concerned, 
Smith is free to pursue his own kind of set- 
| thement and that South Africa will not put 
pressure on him to end minority rule. 


hours, with Smith questioning Owen and 
Young closely on the security provisions 
Afterward, Smith told reporters ambig- 
uously, “There were some pleasant and 
some unpleasant surprises.” He also not- 
ed that the plan contained some “crazy 
suggestions,” but did not reject it out of 
hand. Leaving Salisbury, Owen admitted 
that he was “not full of optimism.” 


think their proposals had a chance of be- 
ing accepted? The grim alternative, in the 
British view, would be to let Rhodesia 
drift toward military dictatorship under 
a divided guerrilla army. Smith’s own 
plan is wishful thinking, they believe, be- 
cause it seeks to preserve white power 
with a semblance of black participation 
| but excludes the radical factions whose 
guerrilla armies have brought Rhodesia 
to the point of crisis. 


proposals, the new army would comprise 
not only the guerrillas but also “accept- 
able elements” of the Rhodesian forces. 
Moreover, they pointed out, the Rhode- 
sian police would remain in place under 
the transitional leadership. Overseeing 








In Salisbury, the talks lasted four 


Did London and Washington really 


> se. 


Mugabe, Young, Owen and Nkomo at talks in Lusaka 
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British officials emphasized that ac- | 





Caught in the Middle 


Belingwe is a cattle-ranching and mining region in south- 
central Rhodesia. The landscape, raw and parched, is bro- 
ken by boulder-strewn hills and will soon be softened by the 
splashing pinks and magentas of blooming wild msasa trees. 
To the south of the town of Shabani (pop. 1,900 whites, 14,000 
blacks) stretches the Belingwe Tribal Trust Land, a reserve in- 
habited by 140,000 blacks, where the guerrilla presence is 
most deeply felt. On election day last week, TIME’s Xan Smi- 
ley visited Belingwe and filed this report on its troubled mood: 


| ow YOU A DOOM GLOOM GOBLIN? demanded the posters 
of the right-wing Rhodesian Action Party. Among 
the diehard Afrikaner ranchers of Nuanetsi, near Bel- 
ingwe, the gloom is virtually impenetrable. Last week most 
farmers there cast their ballots by mail; nowadays they 
rarely venture far from their fortified homes. Reason: dur- 
ing one terrifying two-week period in July, a different home- 
stead was attacked every day. The Belingwe Tribal Trust 
Land has become what one Swiss missionary calls “oc- 
cupied territory”; the guerrillas are there, the government 
knows it, but the army cannot do much about it. The guer- 
rillas attack anything connected with government, how- 
ever beneficial to the populace or nonpolitical the target 
might be. As elsewhere in Rhodesia, the guerrillas land- 
mine roads, rob stores, hijack buses and stage occasional 
ambushes. Their aim is to push the nationalist cause and 
to make the country ungovernable, and they seem to be 
succeeding. 

Whatever his sympathies, a black villager in Belingwe 
is in a cruel predicament: he faces severe punishment from 
either the guerrillas or the government if he fails to coop- 
erate. He can be sentenced to death for recruiting or en- 
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this delicate grouping of white-led police 
| and black-controlled army units would be 
U.N. forces, perhaps composed of con- 
cording to the Anglo-American security | tingents from Nigeria, Kenya and Fin- 
land. British and American officials argue 
that once a transitional government em- 
bracing moderate African elements was 
in place in Salisbury, the guerrilla armies 
would be under increasing pressure not 
to fight on for total control 


A mission of peace, but little hope that it would be heeded. 


ly to be both prolonged and bloody 





couraging guerrillas; if he reports them, on the other hand. 
they may well kill him. One villager, known to be a gov- 
ernment informer, was pinned by guerrillas to a bed of straw: 
his young son was forced to set it on fire. 

The government blames the guerrillas for every atroc- 
ity; the guerrillas blame the Rhodesian army’s Selous Scouts, 
an elite mixed-race tracking unit whose members occasion- 
ally masquerade as guerrillas to test villagers’ loyalties. Bel- 
ingwe villagers are convinced, whatever the truth, that gov- 
ernment forces last May killed the reserve’s only black 
doctor, who had previously been warned against giving med- 
icine to guerrillas. The government firmly insists that he 
was murdered by the “ters” (terrorists). 

To make matters worse, there have been reports of 
clashes south of Belingwe between the separate (though 
theoretically allied) guerrilla armies—one associated with 
Joshua Nkomo’s Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU), 
the other affiliated with Robert Mugabe’s Zimbabwe Af- 
rican National Union (ZANU). To the west of Belingwe, 
ZANU is said to have warned a ZAPU group not to en- 
croach. There are many arms caches in the Tribal Trust 
Land—perhaps in store for a day of reckoning between 
the two factions. 

On a large, white-owned farm near the Tribal Trust 
Land, the home of the assistant manager was burned down 
early this year. The house of the manager, Mike Auret, was 
untouched. Instead, Auret found two notes from the guer- 
rillas. “We don’t hate whites,” they said. “We left your prop- 
erty because you are a friend of the people.” But another 
white farmer, well known as a progressive, was killed this 
summer by ZANU guerrillas. (Predictably, many Africans 
blamed the Selous Scouts.) So Auret takes as few chances as 
he can. His house is surrounded by a 10-ft. security fence. 
and he has a radio link with the police. His nearest white 
neighbor is more than three miles away. 





All this, however, presupposes that 
Smith will go along with the new pro- 
posals—and so far there is no indication 
that he will do so. One Whitehall official 
| described the conclusion of the Owen- 

Young mission as “the end of a chapter. 
not the close of the book.” Perhaps so. 
But to judge by the evidence last week, 
the close of the book on Rhodesia is like- 
oF 
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MIDDLE EAST 


No to the P.L.O. 
A black September? 


ll the omens suggest that September 

will be a difficult—and possibly de- 
cisive—month for the Israelis and the 
Arabs. 

Amid dimming hopes that Geneva 
peace talks can resume this year, the Is- 
raelis made it official last week that they 
would not negotiate with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization under any cir- 
cumstances. A few days later. as repre- 





sentatives of the 21 member nations of | 


| the Arab League gathered in Cairo, Sau- 


di Arabia’s Foreign Minister, Prince Saud 


al Faisal, insisted that his country will 


back every effort to set up a Palestinian 
State on the West Bank and in Gaza, The 
Arab states, he said, will push for a Unit- 
ed Nations resolution—which almost cer- 
tainly will pass—condemning Israel's 
“expansionist” policy of creating new 


| Jewish settlements on the West Bank. The 





hardening stance on both sides does not 
bode well for President Carter’s talks lat- 
er this month with foreign ministers of 
the Arab states and Israel when they ar- 
rive for the opening of the U.N. General 
Assembly 

In a special summer session, the 
Knesset passed by an overwhelming vote 
(92 to 4) a resolution categorically repu- 
diating the P.L.O. as a “discussion part- 
ner for the state of Israel in any Middle 
East peace negotiations.” As a bit of par- 
liamentary sleight of hand, the resolution 
was proposed by the Democratic Move- 
ment for Change so that the Labor Party 
could back it without seeming to support 
Premier Menachem Begin’s ruling Likud 
coalition. A similarly worded Likud res- 
olution had earlier been defeated by the 
D.M.C. and Labor opposition. The polit- 
ical maneuvering, however, hardly ob- 
scured the fact that there is a solid con- 
sensus in Israel against any dealings with 
the P.L.O 


he Arabs got the message, and did not 
like it. Said a high-ranking Egyptian 
official after the Knesset vote: “The Is- 
raclis have thrown down the gauntlet to 


| President Carter. The Israelis don’t be- 


lieve he means to change American pol- 
icy. Carter will have to make it crystal- 
clear how America really feels about war 
and peace, Arabs and Jews. Begin is talk- 
ing tough. We think Carter will answer 
in kind.” 

Carter’s diplomatic problem will not 
be made easier by a surprise plan drawn 
up by Israeli Agriculture Minister Ariel 
Sharon, who has a reputation as a super- 
hawk, for establishing massive new set- 
tlements on the West Bank. The plan, de- 
tails of which were leaked last week to 
the daily Maariv, calls for 30 new set- 
Uements and three urban centers in the 
western half of the occupied territory, cut- 








The World 








| ting off the main Arab population cen- 


ters from Israel. Speaking last week at 
the tenth anniversary of the settlement 
of Merom Golan on the Golan Heights, 
Sharon elaborated on that theme, declar- 
ing that Israel should settle 2 million Jews 
in territories extending from the Golan 


to Sharm el Sheikh at the southern tip of 


Sinai over the next 20 years 

Coming out shortly before Moshe Da- 
yan was to visit Washington with what of- 
ficials called the “draft text of a new peace 
treaty,” the leaked Sharon plan in the be- 
ginning had caused some embarrassment 





in the foreign ministry. But Sharon later | 


indicated that he had cleared his plan | 


with Begin and it was just a question of 
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Agriculture Minister Sharon 





The Arabs got the message 


time before it would be carried out 
Whether or not the program is officially 
adopted by the government. a recent poll 
showed 82% of Israeli voters favoring 
some kind of settlement in the occupied 
territories 

Moreover, Israeli citizens and their 
leaders are growing increasingly militant 
as they read Arab statements that seem 
to them intransigent. Aharon Yariv, the 
dovish former Information Minister in 
Yitzhak Rabin’s last Labor government, 
warned last week that if U.S. peace ef- 
forts fail, “war becomes a definite pos- 
sibility.” Returning from a state visit to 
Rumania, Premier Begin defiantly noted 
that his government includes three gen- 
erals who led Israeli armies to victory in 
previous wars. Said he: “We shall be ready 
to defend ourselves.” 

Meanwhile, the Arab League gath- | 
ered in Cairo over the weekend for its first 


high-level meeting in six months. Chief | 
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topic on the agenda: the Palestinians 
Prince Saud, who was the chairman of the 
meeting. declared that the Arabs would 
adopt “a plan of action” against the Israe- 
lis’ move to create new settlements on the 
occupied West Bank and Gaza which he 
characterized as “criminal measures and 
a flagrant challenge endangering peace in 
the region.” The meeting was expected to 
communicate to Carter the Arab message 
—no Palestinians. no settlement s 


Up with Lenin 


New words for a lost anthem 





ussians who happened to tune in to 

Radio Moscow at 7 one night last 
week were startled to hear the massed 
voices of the famed Bolshoi Theater cho- 
rus in a fortissimo rendering of their long- 
lost national anthem. Not for 20 years had 
the rousing hymn been sung in public in 
the U.S.S.R. Now, the press agency Tass 
announced, it would be broadcast on ra- 
dio throughout the Soviet Union at 6 a.m 
and 12 midnight daily and at the start of 
each day of television programming. The 
anthem will also be transmitted regularly 
by loudspeakers in public squares and 
parks, on trains and street corners and in 
sports stadiums. concert halls and the- 
aters, Attentive listeners to the anthem 
noted a significant alteration in the once 
familiar lyrics. Gone was Stalin’s name 
in the stanza 


Through tempests the sunrays of 
freedom have cheered us, 

Along the new path where great 
Lenin did lead 

Be true to the people. thus Stalin 
has reared us, 

Inspired us to labor and valorous 
deed! 


These sentiments had become unpop- 
ular after then Party Chief Nikita Khru- 
shchev in 1956 exposed Stalin's cam- 
paigns of mass terror against innocent 
Soviet citizens. In his celebrated de-Sta- 
linization speech, Khrushchev cited the 
national anthem as an example of the dic- 
tator’s passion for self-glorification, call- 
ing it a “clear deviation from Marxism- 





Leninism, debasing and belittling the role | 


of the party.” After that, the lyrics were 
never sung, although the tune was occa- 
sionally played on state occasions and at 
sports events. 

In May the Central Committee for- 
mally decided to refurbish the old anthem 
with some new words. Commissioned to 
do the job were the two original authors, 
who had been paid 100.000 rubles ($19.- 
000) when they composed the lyrics in 
1943. They were two-time Stalin Prize- 
winning Poet Sergei Mikhalkov and Har- 
old El-Registan, a pop songwriter best 
known for his operetta Only Love. 

Old hands at following the vagaries 
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of the party line, Mikhalkov and El-Re- 
gistan had little trouble in composing a 
deft change in the banned stanza about 
Stalin. The new last lines 


Be true to the people, thus Lenin 
has reared us, 

Inspired us to labor and valorous 
deeds! 8 


BRITAIN 


A Bit of Hell 
In Notting Hill 
Bloody summer for the bobbies 


Oo rganizers had billed it as “A Little Bit 
of Heaven.” But by the time the an- 
nual West Indian carnival in London's 
Notting Hill district ended last week, Eu- 
rope’s largest celebration for Caribbean 





immigrants had turned into a nasty bit of | 


hell—for the second year in a row. 
The carnival began in a holiday spir- 
it as thousands of revelers calypsoed 
through the streets behind steel bands 
Black organizations had signed up 130 
voluntary stewards to help keep order, 
hoping to avoid a repetition of last sum- 
mer’s rioting in which 608 people (includ- 
ing 408 policemen) were injured. At twi- 
light, however, violence erupted. Bottles 
were tossed into the crowd of 50,000 cel- 
ebrators; fights broke out. Wary of charg- 
| es that the presence of 1,600 uniformed 

policemen at last summer's carnival pro- 
| voked the street fighting, cops at first tried 
to maintain a low profile; before the out- 
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Steward tries to separate angry youths at London's Notting Hill carnival 


From a holiday spirit to a nasty summer riot. 








Holding riot shields, cops break up National Front march in Lewisham 
“Police are the real muggers,” said the headline. 








break, several officers even joined in the 
street dancing. 

The cautious police attitude led quick- 
ly to charges that they were allowing vi- 
olence to occur without interfering. The 
following night, police, aided by stewards, 
actively tried to break up gangs of black 
youths who were menacing black and 
white passers-by, The bullyboys turned on 
the cops and stewards, showering them 
with stones, bricks and bottles. Then an 
order went out: “Move forward! Plenty 
of noise, lads." Phalanxes of goggled po- 
lice, whooping and beating their 5-ft. plas- 
tic riot shields with batons, charged 


u 


through mobs of petrified teen-agers 
When the battle ended half an hour lat- 
er, the day's injuries totaled 233, includ- 
ing 170 police. Scotland Yard tallied 56 
arrests for the two-day carnival, most of 
them young blacks 

It was the kind of violence that Brit- 
ons had come to expect in Northern Ire- 
land but not in their own traditionally 
peaceful streets. But this summer has 
changed that, as poor, unemployed blacks 
and whites have turned their frustration 
on One another—and the police. For Brit- 
ish cops, the Notting Hill riot was their 
third violent racial clash in as many 
weeks. The earlier fights, in which 115 
cops were injured, were provoked by dem- 
onstrations of Britain's National Front, a 
4,500-member neofascist organization 
that wants to send the country’s 2 mil- 
lion black and Asian immigrants back to 
their countries of birth. In each incident, 
left-wing extremists, egged on by the So- 
cialist Workers Party (S.W.P.), showed up 
to protest the virulent racism of the Front, 
only to turn on the police also 

Police blamed the carnival violence 
on “disaffected youth gangs, not much 
older than children.” Most of the toughs, 
they said, did not even live in the Not- 
ting Hill area, but had traveled from as 
far as Manchester, 183 miles away 

One black community leader charged 
that the Socialist Workers had, in fact, en- 
couraged West Indians to disrupt the car- 
nival. He told London’s Daily Mail that | 
the party “simply wants to use blacks to 
foment trouble.” Not so, protested S.W.P. 
Committee Member Alex Callinicos, who 
insisted that his group was “categorically 
not involved in any way” in either the 
vandalism or the attack on the police. Par- 
ty members at the carnival, he said, were 
there only to enjoy themselves. Not all of | 
them, evidently. During the celebration, 
several S.W.P. members were hawking a 
party pamphlet. One of its headlines: Po- 
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FRANCE 





The New Philosophers 


A coterie of young writers attacks Marxism as evil 


t is probably the liveliest intellectual 
hubbub to hit Paris since the early 
1950s, when Existentialist Jean-Paul 
Sartre startled other leftist intellectuals by 
defending Stalin's ironfisted regime, in 
spite of its excesses. This time the furor re- 
| volves around a group of young intellec- 
| tuals, most of them lapsed Marxists, who 
are now attacking Marxism as an evil, ob- 
solete ideology that leads inevitably to to- 
talitarianism. The “New Philosophers,” 
as they are known, have become over- 
night celebrities—featured on magazine 
covers and on TV talk shows. The New 
Philosophers have no wide popular fol- 
lowing and are unlikely to have much im- 
pact on next March's elections, when 
France's Socialist-Communist coalition 
hopes to win power. Nonetheless, Social- 
ist Party Chief Frangois Mitterrand has 
promised to write a rebuttal to their views, 
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Karl Marx’stombinLondon 
The empty promises of ideology 


which he says are “too important” for off- 
hand comment 

Most of the eight or nine New Phi- 
losophers, who range in age from 28 to 
40, were marked by the student riots of 
May 1968, which collapsed under pres- 
sure of a cynical collaboration between 
the Communists and De Gaulle’s govern- 


| ment. Since 1975, they have churned out 


14 books, two of which are now on French 
bestseller lists. Although they insist that 
there are important differences in their 
views and bridle at being lumped togeth- 
er, they nonetheless share a common ar- 








gument: Marxism is not only dead but 
dangerous in an era in which all the 
sweeping philosophical systems of the 
19th century are out of date 

The group's most publicized—and 
most pessimistic—member is Bernard- 
Henri Lévy, 28, a long-tressed editor at 
the Paris publishing house of Grasset who 
coined the term New Philosophers. In his 


| hot-selling polemic, Barbarism with a Hu- 





man Face, Lévy attacks the promises of 
Marxism as empty. “Revolution is a 
myth,” he says, pointing to the Soviet 
Union; instead of “withering away.” as 
Marx predicted, the state has grown into 
a monstrous “reactionary machine.” Lévy 
blames the persistence of Marxist ideas 
in France on the thinkers of the French 
Enlightenment, who paved the way for 
Communist dogmatism by spreading a 
naive faith in the historical inevitability 
of human progress. “The harsh truth,” in 
Lévy’s view, is that “the world is in a bad 
state. We are realizing that the 20th cen- 
tury’s great invention may prove to be the 
concentration camp, which is generalized 
murder for reasons of state.” 


he group's oldest member (at 40). as 

well as its best-regarded thinker, is 
André Glucksmann, an ex-Communist 
He first gained prominence in 1975 with 
The Cook and the Man-Eater, a book in- 
spired by Alexander Solzhenitsyn's dis- 
closures of the horrors of Stalin’s Gulag 
Glucksmann describes his colleagues’ re- 
volt against Marx as “a refusal to be swept 
along the rails of a system that was is- 
sued 150 years ago by an illustrious long- 
beard.” In his current bestseller, The Mas- 
ter Thinkers, he explores the philosophy 
of order developed by Fichte, Hegel, Marx 
and Nietzsche in Germany in the 19th 
century. Glucksmann argues that their 


| concept of a “human science” by which 





modern governments exercise control 
over their populations, combined with 
their theory of an “ultimate revolution” 











that would transform society, helped cre- 
ate a climate in which the strong totali- 
tarian state could emerge 

The New Philosophers are not, of 
course, the first intellectuals of the left to 
discover that Marx is a false god. André 
Gide and Arthur Koestler, among many 
others, abandoned Communism in bitter 
disillusionment over Stalin’s purges and 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939. Glucks- 
mann argues that most such ex-Marxists 
believed that “the doctrine and hopes of 
Marxism were good but the [Soviet] in- 
terpretation was wrong.” By contrast, the 
New Philosophers maintain that the ide- 
ology itself is inherently evil. As proof, 
they cite Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag Archi- 
pelago. “The only successful revolution of 
this century is totalitarianism,” says Lévy 
“The Soviet prison camp is Marxist, as 
Marxist as Auschwitz was Nazi.” Solzhe- 
nitsyn, he adds, is “the Shakespeare of 
our time, the only one who knows how to 
point out the monsters.” 

The New Philosophers argue that 
old ideological superstructures—Marx- 
ism, capitalism, Christianity—are not 
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| Ex-Communist André Glucksmann, author of The Master Thinkers 
No longer concurring with a system devised by an illustrious longbeard 
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flexible enough for the modern world be- 


cause politics today does not revolve 
around different visions of utopia but spe- 
cific, mundane issues. Glucksmann con- 
tends that intellectuals today must avoid 
joining ideological “caravans” of any kind 
and should turn their attention to “pre- 
cise matters—to colonial crimes, life in 
prisons, the drug problem, the threat of 
nuclear plants.” 

The politics of the future, says Jean- 
Marie Benoist, 35, another New Philos- 
opher and author of Marx Is Dead, will 
be fluid—a world of “small cells” of peo- 
ple coalescing on issues that affect them, 
and not on grand political ideologies 
Like most of his colleagues, Benoist sees 
signs of hope for mankind in the emer- 
gence of such ad hoc, problem-oriented 


groups spawned by the women’s liber- | 


ation and human rights movements. Al- 
though many, if not most, of these pi- 
oneering developments first took place 


— - 
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in the US., the New Philosophers do 
not consider capitalism as an alternative 
to socialism. Indeed, they barely bother 
attacking it since the leftists they are 
addressing are already anticapitalists. 
Nonetheless, notes Lévy, “between the 
barbarity of capitalism, which censures 
itself much of the time. and the barbar- 


ity of socialism, which does not. I guess 


I would choose capitalism.” 


lucksmann and his colleagues have 

pasted a totalitarian label on Marx- 
ism at a time when Communist parties 
in Italy and Spain, as well as in France, 
are talking up their notion of a “Eu- 
rocommunism”™ that is independent of 
Moscow and ready to accept democratic 
forms, including elections. Not surpris- 
ingly, the French left’s reaction has been 
sharp. The usually left-leaning daily Le 
Monde has gamely praised the “passion- 
ate challenge” raised by the New Phi- 





losophers. But the socialist Le Matin has 
flatly condemned their thinking as “el- 
egant despair” and “a banal form of dan- 
dyism.” A commentator in the pro-So- 
cialist Nouvel Observateur blasted the 
New Philosophers as mere “disc jockeys 
of ideas.” 

But many thoughtful Frenchmen ap- 
plaud the New Philosophers’ message 
The French left, notes Author Jean-Fran- 
gois Revel (Without Marx or Jesus), has 
suffered serious losses of faith in Marx- 
ism before—notably with the Hungarian 
tragedy in the 1950s and the Soviet 
Union's invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968. “Nonetheless,” Revel adds, “the 
French left has to hear it played again 
on another instrument. They had it last 
time on the piano, now they are getting 
it on the tuba.” In the current context 
of French politics, the leitmotiv of the 
New Philosophers may well be the theme 
that many are yearning to hear s 














INDIA 


Mrs. Gandhi: Relief but Few Regrets 


tH er younger son Sanjay faces a num- 
ber of court cases arising from in- 
fluence peddling in his freewheeling 
business activities. Some of her closest 
Cabinet-level associates have been ar- 
rested in scandals involving misappro- 
priation of Congress Party funds. Last 
week, without mentioning any names, 
Home Minister Charan Singh said that 
“maybe” persons even higher would be 
arrested—and that left few short of for- 
mer Prime Minister Indira Gandhi her- 
self. A few days later, her successor, 
Morarji Desai, was asked whether Mrs. 
Gandhi would be allowed a passport to 
travel abroad. “It is not easy to give a 
passport when investigations are going 
on,” he answered. “Therefore, the pass- 
port may not be given.” 

Despite such pressures building 
around her, Mrs. Gandhi was cool and 
composed when she spoke with New 
Delhi Bureau Chief Lawrence Malkin 
and Stringer K.K. Sharma last week in 
the first interview she has granted to a 
foreign publication since her dramatic 
defeat six months ago. But she refused 
to answer any questions about specific 
cases before the courts and government 
commissions of inquiry on the ground 
that she might be held in contempt of 
court. Excerpts from the hour-long 
interview: 


On the Desai government It seems to 
me they are withoui direction, which is 
very dangerous. Also, they contradict 
each other quite often. They are so pre- 
occupied with finding the guilty that 
they have no time to do what has to be 
done. Everything that has happened 
during the emergency is happening now 


without the legal sanction of a consti- 
tutional emergency—arrests, press con- 
trols, everything. | would not use the 
word dictatorship because it has been 
bandied about far too much. But if my 
rule was a dictatorship, then this is a 
dictatorship. 


On the investigations Certainly the 
government [is going on a witch hunt). 
And it is directed not only at me per- 
sonally, but I think the main aim is to 
crush the Congress [Party]—that is, to 
crush anything that might be in oppo- 
sition. Congress is the only opposition, 
and I come in personally because they 
think I might be able to mobilize the 
Congress. The government has been 
geared to doing only one thing for six 
months, with no governance at all of the 
whole country, and it does seem that 
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they have come out with a mouse, 
haven't they? 


On the emergency After the central 
government [declared the emergency], 
it was the states that [enforced it], and 
maybe they did some things that weren't 
right. They did arrest people whom 
maybe they shouldn't have. It was an ex- 
ceptional situation. People did suffer, 
and we've said we’re sorry that they suf- 
fered. Maybe it could have been better 
managed, But something had to be done 
to stop this kind of agitation at the time 
of very great economic crisis and short- 
ages. It was like a wartime situation. 
Maybe it went on too long, but during 
that time we pulled the nation up so that 
India was never stronger politically or 
economically than it was in these last 
few years, whether it’s foreign exchange, 
production, exports, food or general dis- 
cipline. And this government wouldn't 
have lasted a month if we hadn’t left 
the country in such a good situation. Out 
of 30 years [of independence], for only 
a year and a half we didn’t have open de- 
bate. And we had more of it than nec- 
essary all the other years. 


On her future I have been a public per- 
son always, and I continue to be a pub- 
lic person, unfortunately, except that I 
don’t go to the office, and I don’t have 
the same sort of feeling of responsibility 
I had looked forward to not being Prime 
Minister, but I didn’t realize I would feel 
this relief, as if a stone had been re- 
moved. I don’t have any [political] plans, 
none at all. I can’t have an anticipation 
of the future, because I just don’t know 
what the government's going to do. 
When you're doing something, there is 
a sense of momentum, but now it is just 
a feeling of tiredness. 
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“Big Blue Marble’ starts a new season. 


It's been honored with 15 major awards and 
citations —among them, a Peabody, an Emmy, a 
salute from Action for Children’s Television 

Now “Big Blue Marble’’ the first worldwide 
children’s TV series, begins its fourth delightful 
(and informative) season 


The programs, designed for 8 to 12 year olds, 


feature children from all over the world, showing 
how they live, play, work and grow up 
There are no commercial interruptions of any 


kind. And no gratuitous violence 

“Big Blue Marble” is being presented again as 
a public service by the people of ITT 

Because we think the better children get to 
know each other while they're children, the better 
they'll understand each other as adults 

Check your newspaper for local TV station 
and time 
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Multi-limbed Embarcadero Fountain in San Francisco (left); a frothy cascade in Auditorium Plaza, Portland, Ore. 





Wi Shapeless in itself, it can take 
on multitudinous shapes. Colorless 
| in itself, it can produce iridescences be- 
yond any artist’s palette. Soundless and 
inert in itself, it can in action induce a 
sense of rushing speed and frenetic en- 
| ergy; in tranquillity, a sense of medita- 
tive peace. In the most bleak of concrete 
jungles, water is a hope and a 
memory, a green thought in an 
ungreen shade 
Ever since Moses struck 
the rock and brought forth wa- 
ter, it has been both a miracle 
and a counted blessing, one hu- 
manity has done nothing to de- 
serve but cannot live without 
And like all such blessings, 
people have been fiddling with 
it ever since, among other 
things to suit their convenience 
and enhance delight. At least 
| as far back as Babylon, archi- 
tects and engineers have tried 
to shape water into an art form 
Fountains are one exam- 





ple. Though they have been liv- Adapting ancient practice to new splendors 
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ening up city squares in Europe for centu- 
ries, America’s city builders for a long 
lime gave scant thought to the frivolous 
pleasure that fountains offer. But in the 
past few years, urban planners all around 
the country have been turning more and 
more imaginatively to water with some 
refreshing and spectacular results 


» 





Arcs of water highlight reflecting pool that mirrors the mall in Albany — 











—Architecture — 
Shaping Water into Art 


A fantasia of fountains adorns Downtown, U.S.A. 


Basically, the new fountain makers 
use water to set off sculptural shapes that 
evoke nature but are in themselves total- 


| ly abstract. Even in areas of water scar- 


city, fountains, thanks to efficient recy- 
cling systems, do not waste much water, 
and modern architects are free to enhance 
austere downtown buildings with sweet 


| sound and motion or, using water in pools, 


give majesty to otherwise humdrum 
plazas. 
Perhaps the leading designer in the 
fountain renaissance is Lawrence Halp- 
rin, 61, a freewheeling icono- 
=clast who has opinions on the 
rshape of cities, freeways (he 
thinks they should be sculp- 
=tures in the cityscape) and 
water. In the city, he says, “wa- 
ter affects us in the same way 
as does a wild animal in a zoo, 
pacing back and forth in his 
cage, beautiful and quietly des- 
perate, controlled but with im- 
plications of wild danger.” 
Halprin’s latest work is a cas- 
cade for Seattle’s Freeway 
Park. Like Alph, Kubla 
Khan’s sacred river, the Seat- 
tle cascade plunges through a 
chasm, this one measurable to 
man, down to a sunless picture 
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| dark and wet, adding to a pub- 


window through which park visitors can 
watch traffic on the adjacent freeway un- 
derpass swim silently by like fish in a tank 
That was one intent of the design—to 
drown out the downtown freeway’s noise 
“It’s like action painting,” Halprin ex- 
plains. “My works are not fulfilled until 
they are in use.” 

Next to Halprin, Architect Philip 
Johnson, 71, is probably the man most in- 
terested in water as art. “Modern archi- 
tecture is so dull and flat in itself that 
architects began looking for something to 
enliven it—and they remembered Rome.” 
So says the man who added fountains to 
the foreplaza of New York City’s Seagram 
Building, which he co-designed with Mies 
van der Rohe. Johnson's most 
conspicuous recent water work ? 
is Fort Worth’s Water Garden. 2 
The garden has three pools 
each with a different speed- 
sound characteristic—“quiet, 
fizz and rush.” The “quiet’ 
pool is surrounded by a high 
wall with a continuous gutter 
that spills softly along its top, 
keeping the walls continuously 


lic sensation of cool quiet and 
private peace. The “fizz” pool 
shoots up some 25 spray jets, 
producing a continual mist 
—‘like ground fog settling 


among trees or over a swamp.” Fort Worth's water garden and its “rush” pool 
The “rush” is a deep vortex of Descending steps where children can play. 
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in Seattle's Freeway Park a flume plunges into craggy manmade clefts (left); Boston's City Hall Plaza Fountain creates a feathery explosion 


cascading water, studded with descending | writhing concrete contours have been de- 
steps on which children and adults can | scribed as “Stonehenge unhinged with 
climb, play or simply perch in the reju- plumbing troubles,” but the fountain 
venating flow splashes no passer-by. It is, however, 

Fountain makers have found that un- | laced with “lily pad” walks that offer a 
like many Europeans who do not seem | spray-drenched way, daring visitors to 
to mind getting slightly wet in the vi- | walk beneath its eccentric geometry 
cinity of fountains, American passers-by The new Mall in Albany, N.Y., dem- 
are not amused by an errant drenching | onstrates just how well ancient traditions 
from a wind-blown water Jet. Some are | can still serve architecture if the will (and 
even inclined to call the police. Many | the cash) is forthcoming. Architect Wal- 
new fountains, therefore, are designed | lace K. Harrison, looking for a way to an- 
to be windproof. imate the plaza in designing the huge $1 

Viewer protection, for billion-plus complex, went back to the 
idea of reflecting pools. And what reflect- 
ing pools they are! The largest is six hun- 
dred feet long and it sits in a park atop 
garages and a shopping mall 
In winter part of it is frozen 
for skaters. Says Harrison: “It 
changes the feeling of the 
whole city of Albany.” 

So has the fountain that 
tumbles from a corner of Bos- 
ton’s Siena-like City Hall 
Plaza, where secretaries and 
bureaucrats now take their 
brown-bag lunches. Perhaps, 
like Robert Frost's pilgrim in 
Directive (“Back out of all this 
now too much for us’’), the city 
folk find in their new fountains 
something of that hidden 
spring, where they can “drink 
and be whole again beyond 
confusion.” —A.T. Baker 


example, ex- 


plains the shape of San Francisco’s Em- 
barcadero Fountain, designed by Cana- 
dian Sculptor Armand Vaillancourt. Its 
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“After a role like that, 
there is nothing more to do,” 
says Swiss-born Actress Marthe 


| Keller. Her ultimate film expe- 
| rience was playing a vampish 

| Hollywood star called Fedora, 
| who has something in her of 


Garbo, Dietrich and Gloria 
Swanson. After working non- 
stop for a year and a half (ear- 
lier films: Black Sunday, Bobby 
Deerfield), Marthe, 33, has 
been resting in her Left Bank 
mansion in Paris. This week 
she will return to Manhattan 
and the apartment she shares 
with Actor Al Pacino. When she 
is ready to work again, it may 
be back to the boards. Says 
Marthe: “My only dream is to 
go back to the stage—and why 
not on Broadway?” 


For CBS’s Circus of the 
Stars \ast winter, Valerie Perrine 
rode an elephant. For the same 
show this winter, she has a 
more slippery task: to do the 


| “Roman Dolphin Ride,” a reg- 


ular stunt at San Diego’s Sea 
World. After two splashy falls, 
she managed to stand up and 
water-ski on the backs of two 
friendly dolphins, who, she 


complained, felt “like wet in- 





| 








ner tubes” and gave her a 
rough ride. She also had a run- 
in with another aquatic crea- 
ture: Shamu, the resident kill- 
er whale, swam up and gave 
her a big wet kiss. “He has a 30- 
Ib. tongue,” shuddered Valerie. 
“And you could be wiped out 
if you moved a single inch.” 


His two latest movie roles 
are a study in contrasts. The 
Mexican farmer he plays in 
The Children of Sanchez “is 
one of the poorest men in the 
world,” says Anthony Quinn, 61 
The shipping magnate he plays 





Keller as Fedora 
Valerie Perrine makes waves aboard live water skis at San Diego's Sea World 





in The Greek Tycoon is one of 
the richest. The story, of 
course, is based largely on the 
life of Aristotle Onassis, who 


shortly before he died told | 


Quinn not to hesitate to play 
the role. “Do it,” he urged 
“You'll treat me kindly.” Since 
then Quinn has thought a 
lot about Onassis—and about 


| Sanchez. Says he: “There is a 


similarity in their dreams. 
Sanchez’s dream was to build 


a house to protect him from the | 


world, while Onassis’ dream 


was to build an island to pro- | 


tect himself.” In both charac- 
ters, Quinn says, he finds “a 
certain emptiness.” 


Since he knew he was not 
the yachting Establishment’s 
choice, the triumph on its mer- 
its was particularly sweet. And 
Terrible Ted Turner, the bold, 
brash captain of the revamped 
12-meter yacht Courageous, 
had the champagne ready in 
Newport when George Hinman, 
head of the six-member selec- 
tion committee, came to tell 
him and his crewmen the news 
“Gentlemen, you have been se- 
lected to defend the America’s 
Cup.” Skipper Turner, 38, a 
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GOUR AGES 











Quinn as The Greek Tycoon 


Georgian who owns the Atlan- 
ta Braves and the Atlanta 
Hawks (TIME, Aug. 8), had 
won the right to try to retain 
for the US. the world’s oldest 
international sporting trophy 
by defeating the other two U.S 
aspirants, Enterprise and Inde- 
pendence, in 26 out of 35 races 
Before the beginning of the 
race against the foreign chal- 
lenger Australia on Sept. 13, 
Turner plans to take a few days 
off—to sail, of course, but on 
his own 65-ft. yacht Tenacious 


Ted Turner's particularly sweet triumph 


WINGS PORN 





Hit man interrupts mayoral forum to hurl a pie at Abe Beame, seated next to Bella Abzug 


Chip up a tree in Plains 


Now that his Uncle Billy has 
resigned his duties at the ware- 
house to go on the celebrity cir- 
cuit, Chip Carter, 27, is running 
the show. The harvest is just 
beginning, and Chip will pur- 
chase about $4 million worth 
of peanuts from farmers in the 
area, then help handle the pro- 
cessing and marketing. At the 
end of the day, he returns home 
to Wife Caron and six-month- 
old James Earl Carter IV. Try- 
ing “to work things out” in 
their strained marriage, the 
couple are living for the mo- 
ment in Rosalynn and Jimmy's 
ranch house at | Woodland 
Drive. Though the quarters are 
not up to par with the White 
House, they top Chip and Ca- 
ron’s last abode in Plains: an 
$8,100 mobile home near the 
railroad station 
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‘| want to keep the myth 
alive,” Greta Garbo once said 
when asked about her reclu- 
siveness. Garbo made her last 
film, Two-Faced Woman, in 
1941 and has stayed out of the 
public eye ever since. But when 
Freelance Journalist Frederick 
Sands requested an interview 
for the German weekly Bunte 
IMlustrierte, Garbo unexpected- 
ly agreed. As _ they 
around Garbo’s apartment in 
Klosters, Switzerland, the star 
71, admitted: “I’m restless ev- 
erywhere and can’t stay put. I 
would like to live differently 
somewhere, if only I knew 
where I could go.” On daily 
walks, she says, “I think about 
my life and the past. I've ruined 
my life, and it’s too late to 
change it 


walked 


THIS IS THE MOMENT ALL 
JAPAN HAS BEEN WAITING FOR 
blazed the sign above Tokyo's 
Koraku-en Stadium last week 
In the third inning of a game 
between the Yomiuri Giants 
and the Yakult Swallows, First 
Baseman Sadaharu Oh, 37, 
blasted a low, inside pitch into 
the rightfield stands 377 ft 
away. It was his 756th career 
home run—one more than the 
American major league record 
set in 1976 by Hank Aaron. De- 
clared Oh, who was promptly 
named first holder of a Nation- 
al Hero Honors Order by the 
government; “I have finally 
put down an unbearable bur- 
den.” Aaron hailed the slug- 
ger’s achievement, cabling that 
“Japan has much to be proud 
of.” (For another broken record, 
see SPORT.) 


The hit man_ rushed 
through the audience, raised 


his arm and—splat! Prankster 
Aaron Kay, the man who once 
pasted Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
in the face with a cream pie, 
had struck again, This time 
the pie was apple crumb and 
the victim was New York City 
Mayor Abe Beame, who was 


participating in a mayoral 
forum at Manhattan's Cooper 
Union. Fortunately for Beame 
the pie merely splattered his 
blue suit. The mayor shrugged 
off the caper with a quip: “I 
like the Big Apple, not apple 
pie 





Sadaharu Oh after blasting his 756th home run 
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Censuring | 
The Soviets 





| A white list for patients, a 
black list for their doctors 


A from ‘Pavlov and his dogs, Soviet | 


psychiatry is perhaps best known for 
the breakthrough discovery of “sluggish 
schizophrenia” accompanied by “para- 
noid delusions of reforming society.” This 
is a mysterious ailment, usually requiring 


| sudden incarceration, that often strikes 


political dissenters in the U.S.S.R. Since 
the late ‘50s, when Khrushchev an- 
nounced that “there are no political pris- 
oners, only persons of unsound mind,” the 
Soviets have relied on tame psychiatrists 
to label troublemakers insane. 

In recent years, dissidents have 
reached the West with tales of political 
victims held incommunicado in psychi- 
atric hospitals, sometimes drugged into a 
docile stupor, beaten or tied to their beds 
to wallow in their own excrement. These 
practices have outraged world opinion, 
but the World Psychiatric Association 
timidly avoided the subject at its last 
meeting in 1971. 

Last week, convening in Honolulu, 
the group mustered its resolution and 


chiatry for its political abuses. Perhaps 
more important, the organization voted, 
by 121 to 66, to establish a permanent 
committee to investigate the political ma- 
nipulation of psychiatry anywhere in the 
world. Soviet delegates did not secede 
from the association, as some feared they 
would, but greeted the censure sourly, 
Said Moscow Psychiatrist Eduard Ba- 
bayan: “It is funny to have a majority 
of two votes after the millions spent on 
this propaganda.” 


n fact, the vote was the result of a care- 

fully orchestrated, six-year effort to 
Steer the association away from its see-no- 
evil stance. Psychiatric Terror, a book 
by British Psychiatrist Sidney Bloch and 
British Political Scientist Peter Redda- 
way, which describes more than 200 cases 
of Soviet psychiatric abuses, was timed 
to appear just before the meeting. Thirty- 





four Soviet dissidents, including Nobel 

Peace Laureate Andrei Sakharov, signed 
| an appeal to the gathering asking for con- 
demnation of Soviet psychiatric abuse. 
A few of the dissidents showed up at 
the meeting, including former Leningrad 
Psychiatrist Marina Voikhanskaya, who 
marched to the stage to present the meet- 
ing with a “white list” of Soviet political 
victims in mental hospitals and a “black 
list” of psychiatrists who put them there. 
Voikhanskaya, who has been living in 
England since she emigrated in 1975, 
pleaded with delegates to “help hundreds 





by a vote of 90 to 88 censured Soviet psy- | 








of psychiatrists in the Soviet Union who | 








Condemning those who “lack the courage to say no.” 


have been drawn into crime only be- 
cause they lack the courage to say no.” 
The 30-member Soviet delegation 
boycotted the debate over the censure 
—"We consider it rigged,” said one del- 
egate—but argued outside the halls that 
the charges were preposterous. After Dis- 
sident Mathematician Leonid Plyushch 





appeared at a press conference and told | 


of his harassment and incarceration as 
a mental patient, Babayan said “Plyushch 
is mentally sick. Now that he lives in 
the West, you will see him and study 
him in the future. There never was a sin- 
gle case when a healthy person was placed 
in a mental hospital.” 

The Soviets complained that the res- 
olution would politically divide the 
profession—a hint that Western psy- 
chiatrists might lose access to Soviet col- 
leagues if the vote went against the 
U.S.S.R. But the most effective Soviet ar- 
gument in effect asked: How can you ques- 
tion the diagnosis of mental patients with- 
out examining those patients or their 
records? 

Just before the vote, Soviet represen- 
tatives released to the delegates—but not 


to the press—the psychiatric records of | 


dissidents in mental hospitals. According 
to the U.S.’s Howard Rome, current pres- 
ident of the World Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, the unexpected Soviet move helped 





clared himself “saddened” by the need to 
condemn the Soviet psychiatric abuse but 
“gratified that we were able to speak up 
and not be intimidated by any harsh ac- 
cusations that it is slander.” 


Red Hot News | 


The stereot ‘ype 
could be true 


ccording to folk wisdom in many cul- 
tures, redheaded people tend to be a 
bit temperamental. An Israeli researcher 
believes there may be something to the an- 
cient prejudice. At the Honolulu confer- 
ence, Psychiatrist Michael Bar, of Isra- 


| el’s Shalvata Psychiatric Center, reported 


a study showing that redheaded children 
are three or four times more likely than 
others to develop “hyperactive syndrome” 
—whose symptoms include overexcitabil- 
ity, short attention span, quick feel- 
ings of frustration and, usually, excessive 
aggressiveness 

Bar arrived at his conclusion after 














matching the behavior of 45 redheaded | 


boys and girls between the ages of six and 
twelve against that of a control group of 
nonredheaded kids. Though the evidence 


| was far from conclusive, Bar believes the 


make the vote close. The anti-Soviet res- | 


olution was endorsed by only 19 of the 58 
voting societies, but passed by the two- 
vote margin because of proportional vot- 
ing weighted according to the number of 
members each nation has in the world 
group. Jack Weinberg, president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, de- 





36 





study points to a genetic connection be- 
tween red hair and hyperactive behavior 
“It is possible,’ he says, “that the assumed 
national characteristics of certain ethnic 
groups, like the adventurousness of the Vi- 
kings and the temperament of the Irish, 
are connected to the high frequency of 
redheads among them.” s 
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Picketers outside Dane County Courthouse demanding the judge's ouster 


Rape and Culture 





46} 'm trying to say to women stop teas- 
| ing. There should be a restoration of 
modesty in dress and elimination from the 
community of sexual-gratification busi- 
nesses,” declared Dane County Judge Ar- 
chie Simonson, 52. “Whether women like 
it or not they are sex objects 
Are we supposed to take an 
impressionable person 15 or 
16 years of age and punish 
that person severely because 
they react to it normally?” 
Voicing such sentiments, 
| Judge Simonson let a con- 
victed 15-year-old Madison, 
Wis., defendant off last May 
with a wrist-tapping probat- 
ed sentence in the rape of a 
16-year-old coed in a high 
school stairwell. As a result, 4 
Simonson this week is run- = 
ning against five other can- 
didates in the first judicial- 
recall election in the U.S. in three decades. 
To his supporters, Simonson’s re- 
marks reflected a troubled quest for prop- 
er justice in an era notable both for its 
sexual liberation and the use of sex as a 
sales device. But feminists were outraged 
Women picketed the courthouse and cir- 
culated petitions, signed by over 35,000 
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Two judges raise the question of the victim’s responsibility 





Archie Simonson 


voters, demanding Simonson’s removal. Compton wrote that a woman who en- 








Paul Soglin, the liberal mayor of Mad- 
ison, was also critical. Said he: “Regard- 
less of community standards, under no 
conditions can a sexual assault or rape 
be considered normal.” 

The Simonson case illustrates some 
changes and ambiguities in 
prevalent legal attitudes to- 
ward rape. Since 1974, in re- 
sponse to women’s rights ad- 
vocates, at least 20 states 
have modified rules of evi- 
dence in rape cases, restrict- 
ing, for example, inquiry 
into the victim’s sexual his- 
tory. But at the same time 
the law is softening and re- 
fining the punishment for 
rape too. The U.S. Supreme 
Court in June banned the 
death penalty for rape 
When sentencing rapists. 
judges now tend to distin- 
guish more and more sharply between 
varying degrees of brutality and other mit- 
igating circumstances. 

In July a California Court of Appeal 
unanimously overturned the conviction of 
a 32-year-old Los Angeles salesman in the 
rape of a 23-year-old waitress-hitchhiker 
To help explain the decision, Justice Lynn 





ters a stranger's car “advertises that she 
has less concern for the consequences 
than the average female.” In response, At- 
torney Gloria Allred. a National Orga- 
nization for Women coordinator, claimed 
the judge was ignoring “the fact that rape 
is an act of violence, not of sex.” Uni- 
versity of Southern California Law Pro- 
fessor Stephen Morse called Compton's 
remarks “victim-blaming, the excusing of 
an appalling lack of self-control in what 
is seen as sexually provocative situations.” 

In Madison Judge Simonson. once 
considered a certain loser, has mounted 
an effective low-key campaign, avoiding 
further controversial comment and em- 
phasizing his otherwise liberal judicial 
record. Ironically, conservative rural ar- 
eas of Dane County are thought to be in 
tune with Simonson’s concern over the de- 
cline in morality in Madison and else- 
where, Simonson’s critics, too, have been 


| stung by suggestions of racism in their at- 


tack on his verdict (the victim in the con- 
troversial case was white, her attacker 
black). And because there are so many 
candidates, a relatively small vote for the 


| embattled jurist may still provide the bare 


plurality necessary to win. But even if Si- 
monson should retain his judgeship, wom- 
en's rights advocates can count the in- 
cident a victory. Says the A.C.L.U.’s 
Susan Ross: “The uproar shows public at- 
titudes are changing. A few years ago, the 
judge’s remarks would have passed with- 
out notice.” . 


Disappearing 
Witnesses 


Your new co-worker may bea 
former Mob hit man 





hat couple moving in down the street 

are probably exactly what they 
seem to be—just folks setting up house- 
keeping in a strange town. But these days 
they could also be people with freshly 
minted false identities: Government- 
aided fugitives attempting to shed the past 
and escape someone's vengeance after a 
lifetime of violence and criminality. Al- 
most twice a day, under a little-known 
federal program, the Justice Department 
creates a new personality, complete with 
counterfeit Social Security card, driver's 
license and educational and job histories. 
and foists the ex-criminal on a largely un- 
suspecting public, far away. The reason 
is that the offer of such protection is one 
of the few ways in which Government 
prosecutors have been able to get fright- 
ened members of the underworld to tes- 
tify against the Mafia or other well- 
organized criminals 

Dozens of merchants and investors, 
deceived by flawless credentials, have 
trusted such newcomers and lost a great 




















The Law 





deal of money. Convicted murderers and 
con men have been placed in college and 
business communities, with some revert- 
ing to their old ways. For these and other 
reasons, the Justice Department is just 
now thoroughly reviewing its $13 million 
Witness Security Program to see, in the 
words of Deputy Attorney General Peter 
Flaherty, “if it’s cost-effective.” In a book 
published this week, The Alias Program 
(Little, Brown; $8.95), CBs Legal Corre- 
spondent Fred Graham raises additional 
problems that should also be reviewed 
The protection program was formally 
| established after passage of the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970 to hasten the 
| breakdown of omerta, the underworld 
code of silence. Relying on Title V, “Pro- 
tected Facilities for Housing Government 
Witnesses,” the Justice Department gave 
anti-Mob informers refuge in “safe hous- 
| es” until their court testimony, then re- 
located them, perhaps after they had 
served prison time themselves 
Justice officials claim that more than 
3,000 convictions have been obtained as a 
result of the program. And according to 
Graham, only seven of 2,000 witnesses 
have been killed—in each case because 
they refused to follow instructions from 
US. marshals. But Congress was not spe- 
cifically informed until 1974 about the 
false-identity aspects of the scheme and 
thus never got to ask any questions about 
its legal or moral ramifications. One ques- 
tion suggested by Graham: “Should the 
Government officially adopt a program 
dedicated to telling lies?” Another, clear- 
ly, is how the courts should cope with the 
problem of $1,000 monthly payments and 
| occasional $35,000 relocation bills for wit- 
nesses who are forbidden to accept “im- 
proper inducements” for their testimony. 
The most celebrated former witness 
to date is Gerald Martin Zelmanowitz, a 
Brooklyn-born former stock swindler 
whose testimony resulted in the 1970 con- 
viction of notorious Mafia Capo Angelo 
(“Gyp”) DeCarlo. With his family, Zel- 
manowitz was relocated in San Francisco, 
where he became Paul Maris and even- 
tually entered the ladies’ garment busi- 
ness. The flamboyant Maris, né Zelma- 
nowitz, got control of a 350-employee 
company but soon became embroiled in 
messy civil litigation with the firm's New 
York financial backers 





| pale Maris’ background, a pri- 
vale detective easily penetrated the 
cover supplied by Justice Department of- 
ficials. Among other curiosities, the mem- 
bers of the Maris family had all been is- 
sued Social Security cards with consecu- 
tive numbers. Officials at Maris’ supposed 
alma maters, John Bartram High School 
(Justice officials spelled it Bertram) in 
Philadelphia and Baldwin Wallace Col- 
lege in Ohio, had never heard of him. His 
Army service number had never been of- 
ficially issued. There was no record of his 
birth certificate, and his old Philadelphia 











home address turned out to be a vacant lot 


| in an all-black neighborhood. When court 


proceedings and IRS collection procedures 
blew his cover in 1973, Tycoon Maris was 
forced to leave San Francisco in terror for 
his life. 

Another stock swindler, named Ed- 
ward Hugh Wuensche, was moved to 
England, where, as Hugh E. Winchester, 
he managed to loot a Maltese investment 


| fund of $600.000 before being jailed. Jo- 


seph Barboza, a New England hit man 
with 27 murders to his credit, was relo- 
cated in San Francisco as Joseph Bently: 
shortly afterward, local authorities arrest- 
ed him—for murder. Louis Bombacino, 
a Chicago hoodlum. was given a floor- 
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Paul Maris, formerly Gerald Zelmanowitz 
Swindler, tycoon and now fugitive again 


sweeping job at the Arizona Public Ser- 
vice Co. in Tempe. He was eventually 
caught peddling irrigation equipment sto- 
len from the company and profiting from 
a gambling-prostitution ring. Justice of- 
ficials admit that at least 10% of relo- 
cated witnesses are arrested again later, 
and the Government rarely compensates 
their unsuspecting victims 

But the question of ultimate respon- 


| sibility for the conduct of protected wit- 


nesses has yet to be resolved. In the mean- 
time, former hoodlums keep re-entering 
polite society every day. Zelmanowitz- 
Maris, for instance, has been relocated 
with yet another set of identity papers 
The Government will not, of course, say 
where he is, but he has assured friends 
that his new business venture promises 
to be bigger than ever a 








| modified the doctrine, allowing citizens to 


| possible auction of his sole significant as- 
| set—an unmortgaged $18,700 house—in 





Suing City Hall 


Mishaps in Massachusetts 
challenge an antique rule 





ive years ago, when Boston Police- 

man John O'Brien was rounding the 
corner of Brighton's Commonwealth Av- 
enue and Washington Street at 10 m.p.h 
in broad daylight, he lost control of his po- 
lice car and struck an elderly woman 
named Bridget Neville. Six months in the 
hospital and $32,000 in medical bills lat- 
er, Neville, now 83, won a belated jury 


| award of $103,253. Fair enough? 


Not at all. Unless a reluctant Massa- 
chusetts state legislature takes action, 
Neville is likely to end up with far less 
than $103,253, O’Brien could be driven 
from his home. and the city of Boston 

O'Brien's employer—could get off with 
a negligible payment. The reason: Massa- 
chusetts is one of twelve states still cling- 
ing to an antique doctrine of sovereign im- 
munity, which forbids lawsuits against the 
government without its consent. The doc- 
trine goes back to a medieval notion that 
“the king can do no wrong.” and was pro- 
nounced in the U.S. as a “general propo- 
sition” by Chief Justice John Marshall in 
1821. In recent terms, sovereign immunity 


| has meant that some victims of negligent 


state hospital officials or wild-shooting | 
Guardsmen and state police (as at Kent 
State and Jackson State universities in 
1970) have no recourse except to sue the 
individual government employees at fault 
Over the past 40 years, 38 states and the 
Federal Government have abolished or 


haul various governments into court as 
they would a private party. State courts 
and legislatures have largely abolished 
sovereign immunity for municipalities, | 
too. But Massachusetts has retained it, 

and at the time of Bridget Neville’s acci- 
dent the city provided.only $15,000 worth 
of maximum liability coverage for each of 
its police officers. So O'Brien, 65 and re- 
cently retired, was threatened with the 


order to help pay for the court judgment. 
That prospect prompted Boston police to 
issue a counterthreat, vowing to refuse to 
drive squad cars citywide unless public 
funds were used to pay O'Brien's debt. 
Under such pressure. city officials 
asked the state legislature for reform. As 
a result, Neville has once more delayed 
pressing her claim. Meanwhile, tiring of 
such legal imbroglios, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court, in a separate but 
similar case, has pushed the legislature 
to act on the question of sovereign im- 
munity by the end of 1978. If the legis- 
lators do not allow citizens to make “rea- 
sonable” claims against the government 
by then, the court threatened to abolish 
the doctrine on its own—and without any 
limit to government liability. s 
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l But for me, only one cigarette delivers. Winstofh | 
I get real taste and real | every time I light up. 
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Warning: The Surgeon Generé Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health 


EUROPE’S 


SUCCESSFUL 
NEW CAR 
IN HISTORY 


COMES TO 
AMERICA... 


* IT’S OUTSOLD EVERY NEW CAR 
NAMEPLATE EVER INTRODUCED IN EUROPE, 
BASED ON A COMPARISON OF SALES IN THE 
FIRST SIX MONTHS. 





Fiesta.lmported 
from Germany by Ford. 


rhe remarkable success of the new Ford Fiesta 
in Europe has surpassed even the most popular 
cars from Volkswagen, Renault and Fiat. Behind 
that success is Fiesta’s dramatic level of automotive 
performance. 


ADVANCED EUROPEAN ENGINEERING 


Fiesta is assembled by Ford in Germany, where its 
competition includes some of the world’s finest 
performance sedans. It was engineered for stabil- 

ity on Europe's high-speed autobahns. Engineered 
to be quick and maneuverable in city driving. And 
for all its dramatic performance, Fiesta was engi- 

neered for comfort: its unique 4-passenger design 
has created more backseat leg-room than any 
other imported or domestic car of its kind 


FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE TRACTION 


Fiesta has front-wheel drive, which helps give the 
car good drive wheel traction—even on roads cov- 
ered with snow and ice. This, in addition to Fiesta’s 
MacPherson front suspension, rack and pinion 
steering, and Michelin radial tires, contributes toa 
solid feeling of controlled action 

And more: In Ford tests, Fiesta accelerated 
from 0-50 MPH in an average of 8.8 seconds (9.1 
for California emissions equipped models) 


EASY TO SERVICE 


Fiesta was engineered to be simple and easy to 
service—an important benefit for foreign cat 
buyers. Owners will appreciate its highly acces- 
sible transverse mounted engine. And see- through 
containers for checking fluid levels in battery, 
cooling system, brake and washer reservoirs 

The new Fiesta is available from more than 
5,000 authorized Ford Dealers across America. A 
single test drive can show you why it’s I urope’s 
most successful new car in history 
Pictured above: Standard instrumentation of the 
Fiesta Sport. Opposite page upper left: Versatile 
rear hatch gate of the Fiesta Ghia 
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From a bare start, legs step out on center stage with a socko combination of tights, warmers, cuffers and fur-lined clogs 





Living — 








The Layered Look for Legs. 





Limbs coming out of limbo 


onsidering how delicately they en- 

hance the view—any view—beautiful 
female legs have been scandalously ne- 
glected by fashion. While every other part 
of the female anatomy is singled out for 
celebration from one season to the next, 
legs are mostly left to hoof it. Beautiful 
Legs are particularly badly treated in win- 
ter, when they are either stuffed into pants 
and rendered unviewable or left like Dick- 
ensian waifs to battle wind-chill factor 
through a pinch of pantyhose. When 
Beautiful Legs complain about this scur- 
vy treatment, they are curtly told by de- 
| signers to go take a walk. 

The happy news this fall is that legs 
are coming in from the cold. The fashion 





industry is calling this the Year of the 
Leg. Designers can hardly do too much 
to glamorize the gam and take the limb 
out of limbo. Dawn Mello, fashion direc- 
tor of Bergdorf Goodman, pronounces: “If 
you want to do something new to your 
wardrobe, you accessorize the leg.” Adds 
Sunny Clark, a buyer for Henri Bendel: 
“This year there are a jillion different 
looks for the leg.” The re-emergence of 
the leg results partly from the new, big- 
ger, fuller skirts and dresses that require 
attention be paid to the underpinnings. 
Says Fashion Editor Elsa Klensch of Har- 
per’s Bazaar: “No doubt of it, the leg 
has come back as the center of interest. 
For years we covered them up with 





Eight different ways of embellishment and warmth from thigh to ankle 














| Glamour for gams, with furbelows in a jillion permutations. 


| all of these furbelows may be worn at the 


| ny.) Apart from the possible permuta- 


| of gold and silver. 


Gold Rush’77_ 





pants. Now they're back, and they're fun.” 

In effect, the layered look has simply 
extended downward. Legs are being gus- 
sied up—particularly to the advantage of 
the unbeautiful ones—with thigh-high 
socks and knee-high socks, cuffers (a.k.a. 
anklets) and the leg warmers that danc- 
ers have worn for years. One or two or 


same time, and they can be used to make 
endless variations on a theme: a knee-high 
can be rolled down to become a cuffer; 
the leg warmer can be adjusted to look 
like Chaplin’s baggy pants. (Beautiful 
Legs have learned they can also be fun- 


tions, the socks come in just about every | 
hue and mix and material imaginable. 
Some striped jobs look like pousse-café or 
rugby sweaters gone south; others come 
in cable knits and heathery cottons. There 
are jacquard knits, woolens in every shade 
from bubble-gum pink to moonstone gray 
and Lurex numbers aglitter with specks 


From Bendel’s and Bergdorf’s in 
Manhattan to Saks Fifth Avenue in Chi- 
cago to Neiman-Marcus in Dallas, leggy 
accessories are already a runaway busi- 
ness. How hot they will be when it gets 
cold is anyone’s guess. s 





Back to them thar hills 


T= come pouring in by the hundreds 
every weekend, avaricious tourists 
with gleams of glory in their eyes. The on- 
slaught created such confusion and con- 
gestion in tiny Downieville, Calif. (pop. 
500), that Sheriff Albert E. Johnson had 
to halt the frantic activity for four days 
last month. The cause of the stampede: 
old-fashioned gold fever. 

The rush is on in a thousand old min- 
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ing locations across the country, includ- 


ing parts of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Georgia. The richest—and most crowded 
—site is the Mother Lode, a network of 
streams cutting through the High Sierra 
in Northern California. There at Gener- 
al John Sutter’s mill, 90 miles south of 
Downieville, James Marshall set off the 
great gold rush of 1849 by discovering a 
shiny gilt object smaller than a pea. While 
the Mother Lode has yielded a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of gold since then, geologists 
estimate that the vast majority of the re- 
gion’s treasure is still waiting to be found. 





First, the rise in the price of gold from 
$35 an ounce to $145 since the federal 
ban on private ownership of the metal 
was lifted in 1975. Second, the develop- 
ment of portable dredges, some weighing 
only 25 Ibs., that suck in gravel and sand 
and separate the heavier gold grains and 
nuggets. A dredge costs as little as 
$160; diligent—and lucky—prospectors 
can make $200 or more on a weekend. 
“Finding gold is like playing black- 
jack in Reno—it’s a sport and a game of 
chance,” says James Manion, 29, an un- 
employed Sacramento warehouseman 
He claims to have found two nuggets last 
month worth $1,500. In search of more, 
he put on scuba gear and spent four hours 
under water one Sunday, searching the 
Merced River near Mariposa with his 
dredge. On the family’s pontoon raft, his 
wife Joanne painstakingly watched the 
discharge for the sight of gold. Suddenly 
she squealed with joy and tumbled over- 


Two events are behind the bonanza. | 


+ 








board in her excitement, but not before 
she had grabbed an ounce of gold in her | 
fist. His bloodshot eyes glistening. Man- 
ion later reckoned that the day's haul. 
which included a few more nuggets. was 
worth about $200. Good, but not good 
enough. Said he: “I'm still looking for that | 
glory hole and the nugget that takes two 
hands to hold.” s 


Feeling Crabby? 


Try a ten-legged pet 


hey are long-lived, docile and socia- 

ble. They do not have to be licensed. 
neutered or inoculated. They make no 
noise and they don’t bite. To many Amer- 
icans who have shelled out up to $3.50 
each for the critters. the tropical hermit 
crab (Coenobita Clypeatus) is by any mea- 
sure the perfect pet. 

The ten-legged. up-to-3-in.-wide crus- 
taceans are being marketed nationwide 
by The Great American Crab Co.. Inc 
of Orlando, Fla., which boasts it will sell 
some 750,000 in its first year. They will 
eat peanut butter and jelly, dog food, ce- 
real, lettuce or fruit. though GAC would 
naturally prefer to have crab fanciers feed 
them its “special dinner mix” at $2 per 3- 
oz, shaker. Many owners buy fancy shells 
to serve as crab pads, coral trees for them 
to play in and, of course, leashes. Though 
they have less personality than, say, dol- 
phins, fond owners aver that they are 
never crabby and are quite unshellfish. » 




















SEEKING DIVORCE. Dolores Hrabosky, 27: 
from Al Hrabosky, 28, St. Louis Cardinal 
ace relief pitcher, nicknamed the “Mad 
Hungarian” because of his unsettling 
mannerisms on the mound: after seven 
years of marriage; in Clayton, Mo. Says 
Hrabosky, who admits to practicing psy- 
war on batters: “If my mother was up at 
the plate, I'd hit her. I'm not the nice guy 
everyone makes me out to be.” 





DIVORCED. Joseph Alioto, 61; former San 
Francisco mayor; and Angelina Alioto, 61: 
after 36 years of marriage, six children: in 
San Francisco. The Aliotos’ domestic 
| troubles became public during his unsuc- 
| cessful 1974 gubernatorial bid when An- 
gelina disappeared for 17 days (it later 
| turned out she had been touring Califor- 
nia missions) and publicly chided her hus- 
band for neglecting her. Still pending be- 
fore the court is the division of Alioto’s 
estimated $6 million estate. 


DIED. Jean Hagen, 54, stage, screen and TV 
actress best remembered for her role as 
Danny Thomas’ wife in the TV series 
Make Room for Daddy; of throat cancer: 
in Woodland Hills, Calif. Hagen started 
her career in daytime radio serials, then 
moved on to Broadway (Ghosts, Born Yes- 
terday) and Hollywood (the fading star in 
| Singin’in the Rain) 
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Milestones | 


DIED. Ethel Waters, 80. spellbinding black 
honky-tonk singer who became a dra- 
matic star on Broadway; of heart dis- 
ease; in Chatsworth, Calif. Born out of 
wedlock in abject poverty and farmed 
out to a succession of relatives, Waters 
was working as a chambermaid for $3.50 
a week when she won first prize at an am- 
ateur night, She went on to sing what 
she later called “ungodly raw” songs in 
Southern black nightclubs. A decade lat- 
er she started performing for white folks, 
and was already known as “Queen of 
the Blues” when Irving Berlin heard her 
at Harlem’s Cotton Club and cast her in 
As Thousands Cheer. A tremendous hit. 
she went on to the dramatic roles she pre- 
ferred, including that of Berenice Sadie | 
Brown, the compassionate and eloquent 
cook in both stage and screen versions 


of The Member of the Wedding. In 1951 


she published His Eye Is on the Spar- 
row, a frank, resentful, sordid account of 
her life and religiosity (“The Catholic re- 
ligion gives you a beautiful image to cud- 
dle”). Rededicating herself to Christ. she 
sang regularly for Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham’s crusades during the ‘60s. Although 
Waters made millions during her career, 
she was a soft touch and died poor. Said 
she: “Where I come from. people don’t 
get close enough to money to keep a work- 
ing acquaintance with it.” 











Tinahas never 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $15 a month, you can 
help save a child like Tina. 

Through our “adoption” program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical atten- 
uon, school. And even a tov or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 
is dying from starvation and neglect. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eg 

Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, ! 


Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box $381, | 
Dept, TI 93, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 





» girl ,in 
Middlé East, 


J 1 wish to “adopt” a boy [ 
Asia, Latin America, 
lAfrica, USA, © Greatest Need 

J I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year) 

Enclosed is my gift for a full year C) the 
first month 1). Please send me the child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 

) Tean’t “adopt,” but will help § 

Please send me further information 
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No Recession Is in Sight 


— Economy & Business 











The U.S. recovery is less boomy, but still brisk 


ll year long, the unemployment rate 
—that most sensitive of political 
barometers—has zigzagged across 

the nation’s economic landscape, 


ing job market, only to cruelly crush them 
the next. Last week, as the Labor De- 
partment released the latest statistics, the 
jobless figure took another upward zig, ris- 
ing .2 percentage points above July to 
7.1% in August. 

Almost all the increase occurred 
among the group that can least afford it: 
unskilled black workers and teen-agers of 
the underclass (TIME cover, Aug. 29). 
While the jobless rate for white workers 
remained stable at 6.1%, unemployment 
among blacks rose from 13.2% to 14.5%, 
matching the postwar record set 23 
months ago. President Carter was report- 
ed to be “deeply concerned” and asked 
his chief economic aides to propose steps 
to a solution. The swelling of black un- 
employment surely will lead to more pres- 
sure for additional public works and job 
training programs. 

Though the jobless figures were dis- 
appointing, the general state of the econ- 
omy is fairly encouraging. After an un- 
expectedly high growth rate of 7% during 
the first six months, the economy has be- 
| gun to settle back to a more sustainable 
tempo of expansion. Even though the in- 
| dex of leading indicators, which points to- 
ward the future direction of the econo- 
my, fell in July for the third straight 
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one month bringing hopes of an improv- | 


| of 1.2% 





month, the decline was just .2%. New fac- 
tory orders also declined, though by an un- 
dramatic amount. Other major sectors of 
the economy continued to show strength, 
providing more evidence that the recov- 
ery is not about to lapse into a debili- 
tating pause. Says Walter Heller, a mem- 
ber of TIME’s Board of Economists: 
“There is no recession in sight.” 

The most heartening indicator is 
homebuilding, which is surging (see cover 
story). Retail sales are also holding up 
well. Buoyed by back-to-school buying, 
big store chains had an unusually busy 
August; at Sears, Roebuck, sales ran 15% 
above a year ago. The auto industry is out- 
distancing even some of the most cheer- 
ful predictions. 

Of course, the main problem area in 
the recovery all along has been the per- 
sistently high rate of inflation. After hav- 
ing declined for two straight months, the 
Wholesale Price Index ticked up again 
in August, though only at an annual rate 
The rise would have been high- 
er had it not been for a continued slide in 
farm prices, which should show up in low- 
er supermarket tags in the coming 
months. Many economists see signs of 
more price problems ahead as a result of 


| a steady upward creep in the basic in- 


flation rate, which has risen from around 
5% in early 1976 to 6% or even 7% to- 
day. This is hard-to-combat, cost-push in- 
flation, spurred in part by a surge in labor 


| costs over the past year or so as many 
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Nonwhite job seekers at New York City neighborhood manpower center 
Ina healthy economy, unemployment at postwar record levels among blacks. 





| the more than 7 million Europeans cur- 








| 

big unions have won fat new contracts | 
If the underlying inflation level con- 

tinues to inch up, it could begin to se- | 
riously erode the rate of real economic 
expansion. Members of TIME’s Board of 
Economists expect a simmering down of 
growth during the final months of 1977 
and throughout '78. David Grove, IBM’s 
chief economist, expects declining growth 
rates—to 4.7% in the third quarter and 
4.1% in the fourth. Beryl Sprinkel, a mon- 
etarist and executive vice president of 
Chicago's Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
expects about a 3.5% growth rate in the 
last part of 1977. For next year the ma- 
jority of the Board anticipates similar 
modest growth, which certainly would not 
be great, but also not bad for a mature 
economy yw 


But Europe Is 
Ina Stall — 


A comeback bogs down 


TT. European recovery, which seemed 
in early summer merely to be slow- 
ing down, now shows signs of petering 
out altogether. The Paris-based Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment reckons that the average rate 
of expansion in Western Europe will not 
increase at all for at least the next twelve 
months from its present lackluster 2.75% 
a year, hardly sufficient to create jobs for 


rently out of work. Unemployment, which 
has stood at record postwar levels in some | 
countries since 1974, is expected to grow 
still higher in the next ten months, from 
4.75% to 5.25% of the total European 
work force. This is still much less than in 
America, but unemployment has always 
been psychologically much more shock- 
ing in Europe than in the U.S. 

Many European governments are 
thus under enormous pressure to seek 
higher growth. Citing “the preoccupying 
problem of unemployment,” French Pres- 
ident Valéry Giscard d’Estaing last week 
announced a $1.1 billion infusion of gov- 
ernment spending for public works and 
family allowances, the second stimulative 
effort this year. Britain’s trades unions are 
pressing Prime Minister James Callaghan 
for a large “catch-up” pay boost and a 
major expansion program to create jobs. 
Even wealthy West Germany, which has 








sorely disappointed the rest of Europe (as 
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Swedish girl on Volvo assembly line 








Time to step on the accelerator 


well as the Carter Administration) by fail- 
ing to push very hard on its crucial eco- 


ready to apply the gas. Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt, worried by new forecasts 
that set West German growth this year 
at 3.5% to 4% (v. his own target of 5% 
last May), is in the midst of a full-scale re- 
view of stimulus alternatives 


expansion, but most other European gov- 
ernments are strapped. Last week Den- 
mark, faced with both 10.4% unemploy- 
ment and a projected trade deficit this 
year of $1.7 billion, felt forced to impose 
a $1 billion tax increase. Sweden, expect- 
ing a $3.6 billion balance of payments def- 
icit by year’s end and struggling with an 
annual rate of inflation at about 16%, last 
week devalued the krona by 10%, and is 
considering other austerity measures. The 
country also pulled out of the European 
monetary “snake,” the collection of cur- 
rencies tied to the West German mark, be- 
cause Stockholm wanted to devalue the 
krona much more than snake rules al- 
low. Because their economies are closely 
tied to Sweden’s, Denmark and Norway 
felt obliged to devalue their own curren- 
cies by 5%, but neither followed Sweden 
out of the snake. 

Though inflation for Western Europe 
as a whole ran at an 11% annual pace 
for the first half of this year, the OECD ex- 
pects declining food and commodity 
prices to reduce the rate to a little over 
9% by year’s end and perhaps as low as 
74% by mid-1978. Even at that level, the 
rate would still have a depressing effect 





Bonn could well afford a program of 
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on both business and consumer confi- 
dence and would continue to cast a cloud 
over the ability of governments to deal ef- 
fectively with economic problems—par- 
ticularly if inflation is accompanied by ris- 
ing unemployment a 


Sky Wars over 


North America 





nomic accelerator, may finally be getting 





Paring fares for pairs 


| pce see blow for economy—and to- 
getherness. This week Eastern Air 
Lines, the aggressive carrier headed by 
ex-Astronaut Frank Borman, inaugurates 
a bargain fare that brings the concept of 
the fixed-price, go-anywhere Eurailpass 
to US. air travel. For no more than $323, 
a passenger can buy an “Unlimited Mile- 
age” ticket that allows him up to 21 days 
of travel to any or all of 101 cities—ex- 
cluding Canada—on Eastern’s route map, 
which stretches from coast to coast and 
to Mexico City, Acapulco and twelve Car- 
ibbean islands. The only catch, aside from 
the fact that the minimum three-stopover 
itinerary must be settled and paid for in 
advance: the fare is available only to pas- 
sengers traveling in pairs 

For the incurably peripatetic, the 
Eastern plan could offer big savings. A 
pair of Unlimited Mileage passengers 
could conceivably lay out a route that 
would take them from Boston to Seattle, 
Los Angeles and Mexico City, through 
the Caribbean to Florida, adding up to 
about 23,000 air miles of flying—worth 
about $1,725 at the economy-class fare 
rate of about 7%¢ per mile. Delta and Na- 
tional have just come out with their own 
versions of Unlimited Mileage 

These plans are only the latest salvos 
in the air-fare war. This month Pan Am, 
TWA and some foreign flag carriers will 
begin offering New York-London cut- 
rate fares that compete with the $236 
round-trip Skytrain shuttle designed by 
Britain's upstart Laker Airways. Within 
the US., airlines have been announcing 
a profusion of cheap fares since last April; 
that was when American Airlines set off 
the bargain binge by offering advance- 
booked coast-to-coast flights at a “super- 
saver” round-trip fare of $231, which is 
45% under the standard economy rate 
Other carriers have spurred further price 
competition with bargains of their own. 

Many major airlines view the trend 
away from standard fixed fares with vary- 
ing degrees of horror and resignation. The 
airlines are at last making money again: 
having lost by one estimate $94 million 
as recently as 1975, the major carriers 
could collectively earn a record $500 mil- 
lion this year, thanks partly to a post-re- 
cession upturn in air travel. But bargain 
plans will almost always have a “mod- 
estly negative” impact on earnings, insists 
Theodore Shen, airline analyst at Don- 
aldson, Lufkin & Jenrette. So why are the 
airlines slashing fares? 

The answer is the threat of charter 








competition and fear of Government de- 
regulation. Fare cutting really began to 
take off after the Civil Aeronautics Board 
approved the Advance Booking Charters, 
liberalized charter schemes that promise 
to become the hottest thing in cut-rate 
travel. At the same time, the scheduled 
lines have concluded that it is wise to show 
some willingness to compete on price now 
that Congress is considering a sweeping 
airline deregulation bill, sponsored by 
Senators Ted Kennedy and Howard Can- 
non, that would allow airlines more free- 
dom in changing fares and make it eas- 
ier for new airlines to start up 

The CAB has quietly been pulling what 
amounts to price deregulation into effect 
simply by approving almost any new low- 
fare proposal that it gets. Says Alfred 
Kahn, an economist who has been CAB 
chairman since June: “If a carrier is en- 
terprising enough to come up with a new, 
low fare, I see no reason why it should be 
penalized. It's up to the competitors to 
respond.” 


he deregulation push has split the 

scheduled airlines into two warring 
camps. Certain carriers, notably United, 
whose fleet of 364 planes is the nation’s 
largest, believe they could survive and 
benefit from the new competition that 
would come if Washington threw the air- 
line business open to any and all who 
wanted to enter it. But most other lines, in- 
cluding Eastern, are bitterly opposed 
Eastern’s Borman believes opening up air- 
line service to all comers would mean 
“wasteful capacity wars” that would ben- 
efit the largest, strongest carriers—like 
United—which could expand into new 
routes now denied them. The smaller car- 
riers, says Borman, would be forced to “re- 
trench severely.” Whatever the implica- 
tions of the sky wars for the airlines 
finances, as long as the great deregulation 
battle goes on, travelers can expect more 
fallout in the form of bargain fares S 


Eastern President Frank Borman 





For the incurably peripatetic. 
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ousing: It’s Outas! 


Sales surge, but prices endanger a durable dream 


muse of many parts, the American 
dream is to get a good education, 
land a job with upward mobility, 
achieve success and, high on the 
list, buy a home of one’s own. To a re- 
markable degree, that aspect of the dream 
has become a reality. Almost two of three 
American families own their own homes, 
a far higher proportion than in any other 
industrial nation. Though foreign visitors 
are appalled by the squalor of U.S. big- 
city slums, they are invariably awed by 
the spaciousness, conveniences and com- 
fort of the houses in which most middle- 
income Americans live. Three or four 
bedrooms, two or three bathrooms, a mod- 
ern kitchen—that is commonplace in the 
US., but fairly unusual even by the stan- 
dards of affluent Western Europe, and still 
more so Japan, and virtually nonexistent 
(except for a favored few) in the rest of 
the world 
The dream was dented a bit during 
the last recession; mortgage money be- 
came so scarce that relatively few new 
houses were built. But the big and mer- 
curial housing industry, which fell hard- 
er than almost any other business during 
the slump, is coming on strong in the cur- 
rent economic recovery. This year build- 
ers will hammer together 1.9 million 
dwellings, about three-quarters of them 
single-family homes and the rest apart- 
ments. That is still short of the 2 million- 
plus that the industry reached in three 
years of the early 1970s, but a spectac- 
ular rebound from the low of February 
1975, when the annual rate was a mere 
950,000 
Unleashing their pent-up demands 









and taking advantage of fairly easy mort- 
gage money, millions of people are shop- 
ping for houses. In Santa Rosa, Calif., a 
90-minute commute north of San Fran- 
cisco, buyers in June began camping out 
in sleeping bags on a Thursday night to 
be first in line Saturday morning when 
27 houses in a new subdevelopment went 


on sale. In the Kendall neighborhood of 


southwestern Dade County, the last open 
area reasonably close to Miami, prospec- 
tive buyers on weekends parade caravan- 
like in cars and campers through flag-fes- 
tooned developments 

But the boom is accompanied by a vir- 
ulent inflation that is upsetting the Amer- 
ican way of housing and pricing many 
people out of the market. Those who are 
still in it find that they have to pay more 
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BOUGHT 1972 
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money than they had ever thought they 
would, and then go up to their caves in 
debt. In some pleasant but by no means 
luxurious residential areas of the North- 
east. Midwest and West, even $50,000 to 
$60.000 houses are almost nonexistent, 
while dwellings of $75,000 to $85,000 
and up—are standard. The prices for 
new houses in June averaged $62,100 
around Chicago, $67,700 in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area, and $72,100 around Los 
Angeles 
Using the rule that a family’s gross in- 
come should be at least five times its mort- 
gage payments (the one that has held up 
best over the years), FORTUNE calculates 
that in 1950 seven out of ten American 
families could afford the median-priced* 
new house; in 1975, after a quarter of a 








Atlanta.Georgia : 
BOUGHT 1969 | SOLD 1977 
$42,500 $73,000 





century of rising incomes, only four out 
of ten could do so. Going by a different for- 
mula that in practice parallels another 
standard rule—the purchase price of a 
house should be no more than double the 
buyer's annual income—the M.1.T.-Har- 
vard Joint Center for Urban Studies es- 
timates that last year fewer than three 
out of ten American families could afford 
a median-priced new house, and one in 
three a median-priced used house. That 
measures the cost of moving: many fam- 
ilies are living in houses that they sta- 
tistically could not “afford” if they had to 
purchase the same homes today 

Like all inflations, housing inflation 
has serious social effects. Some wives feel 
forced to go to work, not because they 





*The statistical mid-point: half are priced above, half 
below 
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want to have careers or earn their own 
spending money, but because buying that 
dream house nowadays usually requires 
two incomes. Six out of ten first-time buy- 
ers are families in which both husband 
and wife hold jobs. Couples who want to 
have children sometimes face the brutal 
choice of a house or a child—and, more 
often than in past years, select the house. 
In the early postwar period, sociologists 
and merchants suggested that Americans 
spent too little on shelter, too much on 
less basic needs. If so, the market has more 
than corrected that tendency. In order to 
buy a house, couples are scrimping dras- 
tically on other spending—for cars, food 
and even furniture; not a few fancy new 
houses are almost bare inside. Young peo- 

ple have always asked parents for help in 

| 

| 


Northbrook, Illinois 


BOUGHT 1964 
$38,000 


SOLD 1977 
$117,000 


scraping up the down payment on a home; 
mortgage bankers call the payoff from 
papa a “gift letter." Now the pool of cash 
required to spend the first night in a new 
house—frequently $20,000 to 

-has made this sacrifice of independence 
a matter of necessity rather than choice 

Typical tales from house hunters: 

Frank Fischer, 35, sold his solidly 
mortgaged house in Erie, Pa., for $40,000 
when he took a job as an executive of a 
Florida medical-equipment manufactur- 
er. He then set out to find a four-bed- 
room, two-bath home near Miami, figur- 
ing that he would have to pay about $75,- 
000. After looking at some 60 houses, he 
and Wife Jeanne settled for one in Coral 
Gables that has four bedrooms and two 
baths, all right, but no dining room, no 
eat-in kitchen and a yard somewhat big- 
ger than a pool table. Price: $115,000. Says 
Fischer: “If anybody had told me six 
months ago that I would spend $115,000 
for a house, I would have laughed out 
loud.” Rather than laughing, he sold all 
his bonds and cashed in his savings ac- 
count to help raise $40,000 for the down 
payment. He had to put up that much to 
hold monthly payments to the $700 (in- 
surance extra) that he figures is the most 
he can afford. 

Bobby Phillips, 36, an oftice manager 
who is being transferred by MacMillan 
Bloedel Containers Inc. from Dayton, 
Ohio, to northern New Jersey, started 
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$30,000 | 
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looking for a new home and “was ter- 
ribly disappointed.’ Says he: “The prices 
are so much higher than where I come 
from: $20,000 or $30,000 more for the 
| same thing. And the real estate taxes are 
four times what they are in the Dayton 
area.” Demand is so hectic that Phillips 
had to move fast: the 19-year-old house 
that he chose was on the market all of 30 
hours before he agreed to buy it for $68,- 
500. It has three bedrooms and two baths 
but only a one-car garage: his house in 
Dayton has the same number of rooms 
but is bigger, newer and has a two-car ga- 
rage. Phillips also had to sweat out his ap- 
plication for a mortgage loan. The prob- 
| lem is that he is burdened with alimony 
payments; taking them into account, sav- 
ings and loan associations would insist 
that Phillips and his second wife, Mar- 
ilyn, show a combined income of $39,000 
to qualify for a $50,000 mortgage. They 
can do so only if Marilyn, who is an ex- 
ecutive secretary in Dayton, lands a sim- 
ilar job in Jersey and earns $12,000 a year 
Phillips got the mortgage; now Marilyn 
| has to find the job 


and his wife Stephanie, 24, searched 
for three months for a house on Chi- 
| cago’s suburban North Shore, where 
Stephanie grew up, but found that “the 
minimum for a bungalow is $70,000 to 


j ohn Bjork, 27, an insurance broker, 


| $80,000." They have now about decided 
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to buy a bigger, older house in Deerfield, 
Ill., for $71,000. Stephanie's parents will 
chip in part of the $14,000 down payment, 
and monthly payments for principal, in- 
terest and taxes alone will come to $560 
Laments Stephanie: “Those payments are 
not most of our budget—they are all of 
our budget.” To help swing the payments, 
Stephanie has gone back to work as a re- 
ceptionist in a suburban art gallery, put- 
ting in four hours in the evening when 
her husband can tend their 18-month-old 
son. “Some women I work with are not 


| planning on having any children at all be- 


cause of the cost of their new houses,” Ste- 
phanie reports. “I think ours will be an 
only child for the same reason.” 

Patrick Burns, 28, and his wife Dawn, 
25, shopped for four months for a sub- 
urban house but settled for a $33,000 
home in a Cleveland neighborhood they 
do not especially like. The monthly mort- 
gage payments of $299 will be such a 
strain that they have decided to add no 
more children to their present two. Be- 
sides that, says Dawn, “we budgeted the 
food shopping so that no snacks, no beer 
and especially no McDonald's are on the 
list.” Even so, they could not meet the pay- 
ments if Patrick did not collect frequent 
overtime pay in his job as supervisor of a 
record company warehouse 

Rachelle Resnick, 27, a San Francisco 
school-bus driver, counts herself fortunate 
to have bought—with much help from her 
father—a two-bedroom house that she 
candidly describes as “a little nothing.” 
It cost $48,500, and she will have to spend 
$5,000 or so to repair termite damage. But 
had she waited, it almost surely would 
have gone higher. The house sold in June 
1976 for $28,000, and has since been re- 
sold four times by four separate specu- 
lators, none of whom lived in it 

Such speculation is common in Cal- 
ifornia and is beginning to appear in other 
states. Indeed, California is a housing Oz 
unto itself: its population is still growing 
faster than that of any other large state ex- 
cept Texas; the recession bit especially 
deep in California, creating a huge back- 
log of demand, and strict environmental 
requirements severely limit the land avail- 
able for housing. Prices are starting to 
level off, but the level is in the strato- 
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sphere. In platinum-plated Beverly Hills, 
one cynical real estate broker exclaims: 
“Oh, I have such a dog on the market 
right now! Come to my Sunday open 
house and see what I’m offering for $185,- 
000. I can tell you, for $185,000 you get a 
piece of nothing.” Tom Lorch, a high 
school principal who is looking for a house 
in San Francisco, adds, “When we talk 
about houses, it’s money, money, money 
—not how we're going to live, which 
seems wrong. And these absurd numbers, 





$100,000. It’s some kind of fantasy world.” | 


In the real world between 1970 and 
1976, the median income of American 
families and consumer prices generally 
both rose about 47%. But, reports the 
M.LT.-Harvard Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, the median price of existing hous- 
es jumped 65%, from $23,030 to $38,100. 
Worse, new-house prices shot up 89%, to 
$44,200. The growth in size and quality 
of the houses brought part of this great in- 
crease, but most of it was produced by 





hese price increases are of course 


| housing inflation 
f owning a home. The costs—in- 
cluding mortgage payments, in- 
surance, property taxes, heating, electric- 
ity and maintenance—rose 73.4% for 
older houses and 102.3% for new ones 
The economists and other scholars who 
wrote the M.I.T.-Harvard study say that 
if house prices rise as fast, and incomes 
grow no more rapidly, over the next five 
years, “typical new homes in 1981 would 
sell for $78,000... the U.S. would become 
less and less a nation of homeowners.” 
Some builders regard the M.I.T.-Har- 
vard study as excessively gloomy. They 
contend that income is not the only mea- 
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reflected in the monthly costs of | 





sure of whether a family can afford to 
buy; huge numbers of people own houses 
that they can sell at a profit and use the eq- 
uity to help buy another. The median- 
priced new house is out of sight for mil- 


| lions of people, but by definition, half of 


Prospective buyers listen to builder’s description of a partially constructed 


all houses are priced below the median. 
Even young first-time buyers can usually 
find something in the lower price ranges, 
though often it will be much less house 
than they dreamed about. 

Most buyers want more space and 
amenities, and they are buying a lot more 
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house than in previous years. In 1950 the 
typical new house was only 894 sq. ft. in 
area, usually with two bedrooms, one 
bath, no garage and few built-in appli- 
ances. By 1971 the median dwelling had 
grown to 1,375 sq. ft. and last year to 1,590 
sq. ft. Almost half of today’s new homes 
have central air conditioning (up from lit- 


| tle more than one-third in 1971), and two- 








| thirds have two or more bathrooms (up 


from one-half in 1971). Says Patricia Rob- 
erts Harris, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development: “There are more 


| and more homes with four fireplaces. 


three or more baths, $10,000 kitchens.” 
The pressure of demand on the ca- 


| pacity of the homebuilding industry and 


an inflexible—indeed shrinking—supply 
of building lots are pressing up prices 
Wartime and postwar babies now start- 
ing their own families constitute the prime 
home-buying group, and their numbers 
are rising sharply. Between 1970 and 
1975, says the M.1.T.-Harvard report, the 
number of families headed by someone 
aged 25 to 34 increased almost 18%, to 
10.9 million; by 1985 the total is expect- 
ed to grow 30% more, to 14.1 million 

Social trends also swell demand. What 
some builders call the “divorce market” 
is creating a need for two dwellings where 
one sufficed before. Single women a few 
years ago almost never bought housing 
property; today they are buying as many 
as 30% of the apartments in some Wash- 
ington, D.C.-area condominiums and 
quite a few private houses as well. Un- 
married couples—even homosexual pairs 
—are seeking houses or apartments. Says 
Mike Brenneman, a Washington real es- 
tate man: “Such cases were rare five years 
ago, but today they represent an impor- 
tant part of the market.” 


house in Knoxville, Tenn. 








Unleashing pent-up demand and using readily available mortgage money, millions of people are in the market 
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WHAT?’S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
CUTTY I2 AND CHIVAS REGAL 


Both are expensive and 12 years 
old. But you don’t buy Cutty 12 
for its similarities to Chivas. You 
buy it for the differences. Like 
taste. N y people find Cutty 12 
impressively smooth and more 
flavorful, with a less smokey taste. 
And, though it’s more than 
acceptable to serve a prestigious 
Scotch in its own bottle, Cut 
arrives in a more unusual vessel. 

A ship’ decanter. And Cutty 12 is 
certainly more exclusive. It’s the 
12 year old currently on the tip of 
only the most disc erning tongues. 
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Ifin the course of your life youve collected 
Regency crystal,Chippendale, and Georgian silver, 
there’s only one residence to consider in Chicago. 


Stately rooms that safe 
guard as well as comple 
ment your most priceless 
possessions are another 
good reason for investing in 
a condominium residence 
at Water Tower Place. 

Around-the-clock secu 
rity and automated fire pro 
tection are yours. Every 
residence 1s sprinklered 
Priceless objets d'art are pro 
tected by zoned temperature 
control. The insulated glass 
windows are one inch thick 
Enter elevators through an 
attended inner lobby 

Behind the massive oak 
entrance door extend stately 
rooms with nine-loot ceilings 
An intimate library leads to a 
living room of classic propor 
tions. A fully equipped kitchen 
adjoins a formal dining room 

\ corridor wide enough 
for displaying paintings leads 
to the secluded sleeping area 
The master bathrooms. fin 
ished in Italian travertine 
marble, are private spas 

Without leaving the build 
ing, you have the facilities of 
The Spa. including exercise 
rooms and equipment, steam 
rooms and saunas. Also with 
in the building. you have the 
amenities of The Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. And within the Atrium 
Mall. you will find restaurants 
theater. cinemas. and superb 
shopping 

Representative resi 
dences can be seenat 180 East 
Pearson Street. Prices for 
these two-. three- and four 
bedroom homes are from 
S$1I9T.100 to $300,000. For 
your appointment, please tele 
phone (312) 943-2246 





| The Residences 
| at Water Tower Place 


180 East Pearson Street, Chicago 








“What distinguishes this furtle from.others is what's inside its shell. 
ig DO _eThe Arrow label. 









On the surface, one turtleneck looks pretty much One that comes in fourteen fashionable colors. 
like every other turtleneck. So how do you distinguish — With the kind of refinement Arrow puts into its 
one from another? Look beneath the surface. Inside. dress shirts. 


At the label. So when you wear an Arrow turtleneck you not 
If the label says Arrow, you know youre talking only get a feeling of security on the inside. You get 
about a terrific turtle. one on the outside, too. 
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“WITHOUT IT, 
SOMETHING IS MISSING:’ 


“I have a Carte Blanche card but I need 
an American Express card and a bank card, too! 


Because there isn’t any one credit card in the world 
Raymond J. Mulligan, President, Liggett Group Inc. 


that’s accepted everywhere...not even Carte Blanche’ 
John C.Emery, Jr., President, Emery Air Freight Corp. 
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“That's why I carry American Express and “T agree. Everyone should have at least three 
a bank card. And that’s why I carry Carte Blanche’ of the best credit cards in the world. Including me. 
Robert F. Weltzien, President, Timex Corp. And I'm the President of Carte Blanche” 


Ken Dunsire, President, Carte Blanche Corp. 
To apply for a Carte Blanche card, 
fill out an application today or call this toll free number: 


800-325-6400 








CARTE BLANCHE. One of the credit cards you should have. 








More and more people are looking on 
a house not just as a place to live but as 
the best investment they can make—bet- 
ter than a savings account, better than 
bonds, far better than the sagging stock 
market. The price may be a shock and 
the monthly payments a severe strain, but 
many families think the value of their 
home is bound to jump. Even if it does, 
the profit is only on paper until the house 
is resold, and most families will then have 
to buy another house at inflated prices. 
But they do get a big break: profit on the 





invested in another home within a year. 
Even if the profit is pocketed, it usually 
is regarded as a capital gain and only half 
of it is taxed. Thus buying a house in most 
cases really is a sound way to build eq- 
uity and generally more economical than 


| paying rent. 


In the longer term, demand is kept 
high, probably too high, by a post-World 
War II psychological phenomenon. 
Americans have come to look on a home 
of their own—and a pretty big, detached, 
single-family house at that—as not just a 












are being unrealistic. To shelter the en- 
tire nation in spaced-out, single-family 
houses near metropolitan centers would 
be a physical impossibility; to house even 
a substantial portion that way is turning 
out to be enormously expensive. 

A main reason for housing inflation 
is that land prices have multiplied six 
times in the past 20 years and now ac- 
count for an unprecedented 25% of build- 
ers’ costs. In some regions the spiral ap- 
pears to be accelerating. Two examples: 
in Miami’s Dade County, a basic 100-ft. 
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sale of a house is not taxed at all if it is re- 
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Those Wild, Wild 
Property Taxes 


A more and more homeowners are bitterly learning, the 
Achilles’ heel in the family housing budget may not be 
mortgage payments or heating costs or even that unexpect- 
ed leak in the roof, but property taxes. Such taxes have 
risen an average of 76% since 1970, and 136% since 1967. 
The spiral has been caused in part by expansion of local pub- 
lic services, but more by the enormous inflation-sparked in- 
creases in the wages and benefits of teachers, policemen 
and firemen, and even the maintenance of local roads. Some 
examples: 

Veterinarian George Beatty operates a small animal hos- 
pital on a 1-acre plot in the Chicago suburb of Palatine, III. 
This year his real estate taxes jumped from $4,200 to $14,000 
to help pay for a new school. “I don’t mind paying taxes if 
they are reasonable,” he moans, “but this is ridiculous.” 

Taxes on the West Los Angeles home that Ethel and 
Ralph Littrell paid $50,000 for in 1961 have risen an av- 
erage of almost 33% a year, and the last increase earlier 
this summer seems to knock them out of the game. They 
have three months to come up with half of their newest tax 
bill—$5,000 a year—and are already preparing for the shock 
of having to sell out if they fail. 


J ames H. Mitchener’s 19-year-old row house on Balti- 
more’s Limit Avenue brought him to the limit of his pa- 
tience last year after his taxes jumped from $6,920 to a 
breathtaking $11,740 as a result of the city’s first systematic 
citywide reassessment. When he asked for a rollback, his re- 
quest was denied, though assessments on office buildings, ho- 
tels and department stores in the city have been reduced to 
keep business from fleeing. 

Homeowners are not yet ready for open revolt, but grow- 
ing numbers are howling bloody murder. California’s Unit- 
ed Organization of Taxpayers claims a membership of more 
than 70,000 and is pushing to get a petition for property tax 
reductions on the state ballot. Just under 500,000 signatures 
are needed; the organization fell only 1,427 short of col- 
lecting that many earlier this year. In Washington, D.C., 
where assessments have jumped 75% in the past four years, 
furious homeowners forced the city council in July to pass 
acts that exempt the aged, blind and disabled from some of 
the increases, and to lop $6,000 off the assessed value of 
every single-family house. In the upstate New York hamlet 
of Hardenburgh, residents have dodged the assessor by join- 
ing a California mail-order outfit called the “Universal Life 
Church” and declaring their homes to be churches; they 
qualify for an exemption on the basis of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, which has been interpreted to prohibit the taxation 
of religious property. 

The growing chorus of protests highlights the numerous 
inequities in the system. In communities that have no sales 


| desire but a need and almost a right. They 





by 75-ft. lot that sold for $3,500 a decade 
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The Littrells and their home with the $5,000 tax bill 
No open revolt, but screams of anguish. 


or income levies, property owners are grossly overtaxed. Bos- 
ton has no other local taxes, and homeowners pay the high- 
est tax rate in the country—$252.90 per $1,000 of assessed 
valuation. Though Boston assesses property at one-third its 
true market value, the effective rate is a whopping 84%, a 
level even city officials admit is virtually confiscatory. 

The system can also produce odd results when the taxes 
on one home are compared with those of a dwelling just 
down the street. A number of communities tax houses on 
the basis of their original value. A grand old home might 
have lower taxes than a brand new house of lesser quality. 
Some districts, such as Cook County, Ill, and Fulton Coun- 
ty, Ga., are attempting to eliminate the imbalance by tax- 
ing all homes at their current “fair market value,” but then 
taxes explode and devastate longtime residents living on 
fixed incomes. Says Ren Wicks, 65, who, as a result of a 
$4,000 annual property tax bite, is now struggling to make 
ends meet on his Los Angeles home: “They told me that if I 
worked hard and was a good citizen, I could make it in this 
country. They were wrong. They didn’t tell me that the re- 
wards were to throw me out of my home.” 

Reform is difficult to achieve so long as the property 
tax is the main source of revenue for most local governments 
—and attempts to replace it in that role by enacting sales 
or income taxes or making existing ones higher also excite 
bitter resistance. The best short-term hope remains relent- 
less pressure on local governments to hold down spending. 
So long as property taxes continue to rise more rapidly than 
family incomes, many a homeowner no longer can be cer- 
tain that his house will indefinitely remain his castle. 
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ago now commands $17,500. The price 
has risen $2,000 just since May, and Doug- 
las Wiles, a Miami housing economist, 
predicts a further $4,000 increase by 
year’s end. In the northern Virginia sub- 
urbs outside Washington, D.C., Builder 
Edward Carr paid $7,442 for a quarter- 
acre lot in 1969; now the price is $23,000. 
That accounts for almost half of the rise 
in the price that Carr charges for his four- 
bedroom homes, from $40,950 to $74,823 
(he also has taken away the carport and 


fireplace). 
E best housing sites were built on 
long ago. Another important fac- 

tor is restrictive zoning practices by com- 
munities that set aside less-than-generous 
land for new housing to begin with and 


he land-price explosion primarily 


then specify minimum lot sizes that force | 


builders and home buyers to purchase 
more land than they may want or need. 
William Kennedy, president of the 
Homebuilders Association of Greater 
Chicago, traces the zoning restrictions to 
a “We've got ours, now close the door 
mentality” among people who already 
own houses. Their defense is that they 
want to hold down property taxes—by re- 
serving land for future use by industry and 
stores that would carry a large share of 
the tax burden, and by avoiding an in- 
vasion of families with young children 
that would force up school budgets. 
Beyond zoning restrictions, there are 
countless other minutely detailed regula- 





is the result of simple scarcity: the | 
| mission to build. Before a blueprint is 
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tions at all levels of government—but 
chiefly local—that balloon builders’ costs. 
A Rutgers University study of 2,000 build- 
ers concluded that “excessive” regulation 
of all kinds now accounts for $9,844, or al- 
most 20%, of the price of a home that 
sells for $50,000. Many communities spec- 
ify not only minimum lot sizes but also 
minimum house sizes; that is a sure way 
to keep out the lower income groups. 

New, and overlapping, federal, state 
and local environmental regulations are 
the current headache. They are well in- 
tentioned and may indeed prevent eco- 
logical damage, but they promote infla- 
tion. Fairfax County, Va., stopped all 
building for 18 months while officials 
drew up a master plan for development; 
when the moratorium was lifted, pent-up 
demand sent land prices soaring. 

Environmental regulations jack up 
the cost of preparing sites for building; in 
many places that expense is becoming as 
heavy a burden as the price of the raw 
land. George F. Schoeck, a bank exec- 
utive in Morris County, N.J., gives this ex- 
ample: “A builder used to put in a 28- 
foot road with no curbing. He’d compact 
it, roll it, lay two inches of black top and 
dedicate it to the town—and it would be 
their problem. Now the developer has to 
lay eight inches of stone with a three-inch 
binder coat of coarse asphalt and 1% inch- 
es of topping and Belgian block curbing.” 
The result of these and other requirements 
is that an $8,000 lot may cost another 
$8,000 to develop, v. $4,000 six years ago. 
Says Schoeck: “The cost had doubled be- 
fore the house went up.” 

Delays in meeting the complex rules, 
which must be complied with before 
building can start, boost costs. Says New 
Jersey Builder Philip Azzolina: “Two or 
three years ago, you took the architect's 
blueprint for a house to the local author- 
ity, and while you waited it was approved 
or rejected, If it was approved, it was 
stamped on the spot; you then paid the 


fee and got the building permit. Now you | 


submit the plan, and in some towns it 
takes a month to get it approved and per- 


passed, it has to be approved by engineers, 
the building inspector, the zoning officer, 
and in some towns by the fire inspector 
and the health department.” 

High interest rates further pump up 
costs for both builders and buyers. A dec- 
ade ago, many builders paid only 5% to 
6% on their construction loans; now they 
are charged 9% to 94%. Mortgage rates 
average around 9% nationwide, vy. about 
5%% a dozen years ago. That difference 
may not seem like much, but it is a 65% 
rise—and, when stretched out over the 
360 monthly payments made in 30 years, 
it adds $23,000 to the cost of paying off a 
$30,000 mortgage. 

So-called hard costs of materials and 
on-site labor account for only 47% of the 
cost of a new house, v. 54% in 1970, But 
the decline is misleading; hard costs have 
in fact gone up rapidly, though not quite 

















so fast as the costs of land, site devel- 
opment and financing. Builders are pay- 
ing as much as $400 for 1,000 ft. of lum- 
ber that cost $100 ten years ago. The price 
of cement has risen about 60% over the 
past five years, in part because it is dried 


in kilns that require costlier energy. On- | 


site labor accounts for less than one-fifth 
of homebuilding costs, but it is scarcely 
cheap. From 1970 through mid-1977, av- 
erage wages and benefits of building- 
trades workers jumped 75%, to $12.20 an 
hour; benefits alone more than doubled. 
Builders who have to pay handsomely for 
land, labor, materials, site clearance and 
financing feel forced to put up fairly lux- 
urious houses that they can sell at a high 
enough price to recoup their costs and 


make a profit. 
4 the dream is so strong that the ma- 
jority will not turn away. They try 
to come as close as their budgets will per- 
mit, rather than seeking more economical 
alternatives. One such alternative is the 
“no frills” house. Typically, it lacks such 
amenities as a basement, built-in appli- 
ances (except for an oven) and extensive 
hallway space. A variation is the “patio 
home,” built on a small plot with one side 
of the building resting nearly on one of 
the lot's boundaries and with as little as 
10 ft. from the next house. (Windows are 
tactfully angled so that no kitchen or 
bedroom window looks directly into a 
neighbor's.) 
Builders have successfully sold no- 


hough many home seekers cannot 
afford such opulence, the pull of 





Strain on Home Budgets 
% increases from 1970 to 1976 
Inflation rate: 47% 


|Consumer price index 











Monthly Monthly 

cost of cost of 
Median owning an owning 4 
family income old home new home 
47.0% 73.4% 102.3% 
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Try one 
More. 


If you've already tried More, you 
know it’s like any really good cigarette. 

Only more. 

More is longer. And it burns slower. 
So, you get More time to enjoy those 
extra puffs of smooth, mild taste. 

If you haven't tried More, what are 
you waiting for? It’s got everything 
you've always wanted in a cigarette. 

Only more. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking sii: iasiamaiaiiiieaidll 
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The button-down shirt enjoys the same reputa- 
tion among shirt styles as Arrow does among 
shirtmakers. 

Always valued. Always tasteful. And today, more 
popular than ever. 

As you might expect, Arrow has taken this classic 


Available at 
Marshall Field & Co. 
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The classic shirt company brings back the classic shirt. 


and added some classic touches of its own. 
Aseven-button front. Exact sleeve and neck sizes. 
And patterns and colors to go with whatever style 
of fashion you go with. 
The button-down shirt is available from any shirt- 
maker. But for a classic version? Go to Arrow. 
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Eaton Update: 


1 Payoff at the truck stop 


Responding to the urgent need for 
better fuel economy, the diese 
engine manufacturers have de 
veloped high torque en 
produce performance and 
economy when geare 


ow rom 








dtoruna 


And we have developed a new se 
ries of Eaton" axles and Fuller 
transmissions designed to tean 
with and take full advantage of 
these engines 
How much payoff? Fleet 


porting fuel saving pto 10 


nany CaSes 


2 Cutting the cost of 
moving things around 


Eaton's 
need for improved efficier 
materials handling has been the 
introduction of 23 new Yale” lift 


truck models in the last two 





response to the 





This has made our line of industrial 
trucks the most up-to-date, as well 
as the broadest in the industry 

For more than 50 years Eaton has 
been the leader in what is now the 
fastest growing segment of the 
market—electric lift trucks. We stay 
ahead by anticipating the chang- 
ing needs of various industries 
where materials handling can ac- 
count for as much as 40% of man- 
gor processing costs 
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3 The differential of the 
future, on and off the road 
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an open aif 
way driving 
An Eaton exclusi 
ferential is alreac 
id has an exciting 


e, the locking dif- 
available on 








ight trucks Al 


future in passenger Cars, too 


Eaton's close relationship with the 
automotive industry goes back 
more than 65 years—and today 
the average American car con 
tains over 200 Eaton-manufac- 
tured parts. Through our in-depth 
engineering staff, we anticipate 
ind respond to the changing 
needs of the automobile and truck 
markets. Eaton Corporation 

100 Erieview Plaza, Cleveland 
Ohio 44114 
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For over 50 years, we've 
been making our Suntory 
Whiskies just the way the 
very best Scotches are made. 

To create Suntory Royal 
we begin with fine barley malt 
and clear mountain water. 
Patiently we smoke the grain 
over rich Scottish peat. 

The mash is then distilled 
in real copper pot stills. With 


Royal. 





Slightly East of Scotch. 


tedious, painstaking control. ' 

To let it age and mellow, 
we store the distillate in 
genuine white oak barrels, 
delicately steeped in sherry. 

After ageing, the mature 
whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully married 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be- 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 

And although it is made 
the very same way, from the 
very same ingredients, it still 
retains a unique character 
all its own. Smoother, lighter 
and more distinctive. 

Suntory Royal may be 
close to Scotch, but it’s still 
about 10,000 miles apart. 


Suntory Limited 
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New Jersey woman and children in room that they are unable to furnish because of the cost of the house 





Sacrificing independence for a payoff from Papa andan inflation that feeds on itself 


frills or patio houses in some areas, but 
these dwellings have been a bust in most 
of the country. Says Joseph Rodek, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Homebuild- 
ers Association of Delaware: “A lot of peo- 
ple grew up in eight-room houses. They 
just don’t want a no-frills house.” 

Planned communities of attached 
houses—whose occupants share wooded 
areas, swimming pools and the like—once 
seemed a promising answer to housing in- 
flation. But this “cluster concept has 
never really caught on. Says Bernard C. 
Meltzer, former chairman of the Phila- 
delphia city planning commission: “The 
planners love this idea, the professors love 
it, the media love it, the bankers love it, ev- 
erybody loves it, except one group—the 
public. As you go through the Delaware 
valley you'll see planned community af- 
ter planned community sitting there 
empty and bankrupt. The public has said 
the hell with all the shared ownership of 
woods and recreation areas and Olympic- 
sized pools. They're saying: ‘I'd rather 
have my own lot where I can put my own 
pool and my own barbecue stand and 
where I can cut my own grass.’ ” 


} partments make more efficient use 
A: land than single-family houses 





do. For a while early in the 1970s, 

apartment building surged, but 
now taste is swinging back to the classic 
detached house. Apartment construction 
fell even more rapidly than house build- 
ing during the recession of 1973-75 and 
has not really recovered; such dwellings 
account for only 19% of this year’s hous- 
ing starts, v. 39% in 1969. Many Amer- 
icans share the sentiments of Cheryl 
Johnson, who with her husband Michael, 
a Zenith personnel supervisor, is strain- 
ing the budget to buy a $53,000 house 35 
miles north of Chicago. Says she: “After 
apartment living, we didn’t want to share 
walls with anyone.” 

What then can be done to cool down 
housing inflation? Nothing spectacular, as 
long as Americans remain so enamored 
of the single-family house. The supply of 
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land within reasonable, or even unreason- 
able, commuting distance of metropolitan 
centers cannot readily be increased. Still, 
some steps could be taken to alleviate, if 
not end, the trouble. 

There are scattered efforts to crack 
down on speculators, though speculation 
is a symptom rather than a cause of high 
demand. Some California savings and 
loans are either refusing to lend mortgage 
money to would-be buyers who do not in- 
tend to live in the houses, or charging 
them higher interest. A few builders, too, 
are declining to sell to the buyer who, say, 
tries to purchase five houses at once. 

Financing innovations hold promise 
of helping middle-income people to af- 
ford better housing. HUD is backing a bill 
to authorize “graduated-payment mort- 
gages” for FHA-insured loans. These 
would set low monthly payments during 
the first five years, which would rise there- 
after, when the householder presumably 
would have a higher income. Some lend- 
ers are experimenting with such mortgag- 
es on their own; federal blessing would 
give these tests a needed boost. 

The California legislature is consid- 
ering a bill that would allow graduated- 
payment mortgages and introduce several 
other ideas not now widely used. Among 
them: mortgage loans on which the house- 
holder would pay only interest the first 
year, deferring principal repayments un- 
til the second year; and “reverse annuity 
mortgages” that would sensibly permit re- 
lired people to borrow on the equity in a 
home and live in it at the same time, with 


| the loans to be repaid by their estates 
| when they die. Whether such mortgages 
| are permitted now is a tangled question 


of federal and state regulation; in any 
event, giving them specific legislative 
sanction in California would advance 
the idea. 

HUD officials are considering a much 
more basic attack on some of the regu- 
latory snarls in which housing is en- 
meshed. Secretary Harris talks of reform- 
ing some of HUD’s own rules, which she 
calls “small regulatory requirements that 





can consume days—during which build- 
ers cannot build but during which their in- 
terest costs must nevertheless be paid.” 
She also sees no reason why both HUD 
and one or sometimes several state or lo- 
cal jurisdictions must at times make sep- 
arate studies to determine whether envi- 
ronmental rules are being met. Asks 
Harris: “Why can’t we accept their stud- 
ies or they accept ours?” 

Authorities at HUD also talk of re-ex- 
amining the Real Estate Settlement Pro- 
cedures Act of 1974 to see what changes 
could be made to reduce closing costs. 
William White, HUD’s manager of new 
community development, also would like 
to bring pressure on states and localities 
to reform restrictive building codes. Says 
he: “I don’t necessarily want to live in a 
plastic society, but we're going to have to 
use more plastic in building materials. Yet 
what a struggle we had with many [state 
and local] authorities when we first 
pushed plastic pipes instead of lead! And 
there are also substitutes for lumber. Why 
do we have to have blacktop roads in sub- 
divisions? It’s a waste of oil and it’s ex- 
pensive. Some codes require granite curbs, 
which are costly.” Washington has less le- 
verage over such matters than it once did 
because its FHA and VA programs now 
cover only 19% of mortgages granted, v. 
35% in 1970. But it can still set an ex- 
ample with the standards it adopts for FHA 
and VA houses, and nag state and local of- 
ficials to change their own rules. 


© one of these steps would have 

any great overall effect, except for 

reform of building codes—an old 

campaign that will still require 
years to complete. Taken together, how- 
ever, these moves could have a measur- 
able impact on the runaway rise of home 
ownership costs—and it is clearly time to 
chip away at them wherever possible. 
Builders boast that the U.S. is the only na- 
tion in which a private house has been 
brought within the reach of the broad 
middle class. Quite true—and well worth 
keeping that way. s 
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Environment 





Earth’s Creeping Deserts 





utside the great conference hall in 

Nairobi, 16 fountains sent up spar- 
kling plumes of water, and black Mer- 
cedes limousines glistened in the bright 
East African sun. Inside, some 1,500 del- 
egates from 110 nations sat in alr-con- 
ditioned comfort. The splendid setting of 
the meeting could hardly have clashed 
more jarringly with its purpose. Al the 
U_N’’s invitation, the representatives had 
gathered in the Kenyan capital last week 
to discuss and devise ways of containing 
what an increasing number of experts re- 
gard as a major environmental danger 
the creeping, seemingly relentless spread 
of the earth’s deserts 

More than a third of the earth’s land 
mass is desert or desert-like, and one out 


of seven people—some 630 million 
dwell in these parched regions. In the 
past, they have been able to scratch 


out a livelihood—barely. Now, largely 
through man’s own folly, their fragile ex- 
istence is threatened by a deadly disease 
of the land called, awkwardly but accu- 
rately, “desertification 

In only half a century, an estimated 
251,000 sq. mi. (650,000 sq. km.) of farm- 
ing and grazing land has been swallowed 
up by the Sahara along that great des- 
ert’s southern fringe. In one part of In- 
dia’s Rajasthan region, often called the 
dustiest place in the world, sand cover has 
increased by about 8% in only 18 years. 
In the U.S., so much once fertile farm 
land has been abandoned for lack of wa- 
ter along Interstate 10 between Tucson 
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A tide of ecological refugees from land turning to sand 


and Phoenix that dust storms now often 
sweep the highway 

For most Americans, desertification 
is not a problem. But for many of the 78 
million people who in recent years have 
had the ground under them turn to dust 
or sand, there is no easy escape. Wash- 
ington’s Worldwatch Institute estimates 
that the lives of perhaps 50 million peo- 
ple are jeopardized. As their fields and 
pastures become no man’s lands, the dis- 
possessed add to the tide of ecological ref- 
ugees who have already swollen the Third 
World’s ranks of unemployed and desu- 
tute. Unable to feed themselves, they 
place new strains on the food supply and 
create a tinderbox for social unrest. Warns 
U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
“We risk destroying whole peoples in the 
afflicted area.” 

The deserts’ cancerous growth came 
to worldwide attention in the early 1970s 
with the great drought and famine in Af- 
rica’s Sahel, the band of impoverished 
land across the Sahara’s southern flank 
More than 100.000 people perished be- 
fore the rains finally came in 1974, and 
that was not the end of the tragedy. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tribesmen remain 
in camps, and the desert’s encroachment 
has not halted. Senegal told the U.N 
meeting that it feared its coastal capital, 
Dakar, would soon be engulfed 

Droughts and crop failures have al- 
ways been a harsh fact of life in arid re- 
gions. But the Sahel’s calamity was wors- 
ened by distinctly modern factors 
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Improvements in public health had vast- 
ly expanded population. New wells lulled 
the Africans into thinking they were no 
longer so completely dependent on the 
slim rainfall. They enlarged their herds 
and planted more cash crops like cotton 
and peanuts. For a while, the land with- 
stood the strains. But when the rains 
ceased, the crops failed and the cattle 
stripped the fields of virtually every blade 
of grass around the overworked wells 
Soon the thin layer of topsoil vanished. 
and there was nothing but rock. sand and 
dust. The Sahara had won 


fee countries have committed the 
same sad mistakes. In the Sudan 
which could be turned into the pita bas- 
ket of the Arab world, traditional crop ro- 
tation has been all but abandoned—with 
disastrous reductions in yields. In Tuni- 
sia, mechanized plowing cut so deeply into 
the thin layer of topsoil that much of it 
loosened and blew away 

Land erosion has also been accelerat 
ed by the cutting of trees for firewood and 
farming of marginal lands, leaving the soil 
unprotected against winds or heavy rains 
In Peru and Chile. some hillside terraces 
now look barren as the moon, and 
clear-cutting of Brazil's Amazon rain for- 
ests has left great swaths of worthless sun- 
baked earth. In the foothills of the Hima- 
layas. the watershed has been so badly 
damaged by the quest for firewood and 
farm land that mud is now sliding into the 
major rivers—the Indus, Ganges and 
Brahmaputra. Because the uplands are no 
longer able to retain much water, the en- 
tire region is threatened with what British 
Economist Barbara Ward calls “a fatal al- 
ternation of drought and flood.” 
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Rolling dunes in Algerian Sahara (left); U.S. and Egyptian geologists inspecting road blocked by sand in Egypt's Western Desert 


Another factor has been overgrazing. 
and the goat—valued and bred in great 
numbers by desert people for its milk and 
meat—has probably been the greatest vil- 
lain. Watching this hardy animal tear up 
almost every shrub or blade of grass in 


| sight, some observers have suggested, only 


jokingly, that desertification could be 
quickly stopped in much of Africa or the 
Middle East if the goat were to suddenly 
disappear 

The new wastelands created by man 
may be self-perpetuating. Climatologist 


| Reid Bryson of the University of Wiscon- 


sin notes, for example, that the winds that 
sweep over India’s Rajputana desert are 
rich in moisture; yet little, ifany, rain ever 
falls. Why? According to Bryson and his 
Indian colleagues, the dust—much of it 
created by man-caused erosion—is so 
thick that it acts like a lid, preventing 
the formation of warming updrafts that 
would turn the overhanging moisture into 
rainfall 

There are still many gaps in scien- 
ufic understanding of the complex 
desert ecology. But there has been no 
shortage of ideas for saving productive 
land. Using its oil wealth to good ad- 
vantage, Saudi Arabia has planted some 
10 million tamarisk, acacia and euca- 
lyptus trees to help keep the dunes from 
overwhelming its al-Hasa oasis near Ho- 
fuf. Taking a cue from the cattle drives 
of the old American West, seven Sahel 
nations are involved in a scheme, dubbed 
Solar, that would allow nomads to con- 
tinue to raise cattle on marginal Sahe- 
lian rangeland. But when it comes time 
for fattening before marketing, the time 
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Watering sapling in Ethiopia 
Fighting a disease of the land 


when the cattle make their greatest in- 
roads on pastureland vegetation, they will 
be marched to the wetter and hardier 
lands in the south 

Another idea, already acted on by 
Algeria, would create pockets of trees, 
shrubs and other barriers against the 
Sahara in a so-called green belt across 
the breadth of North Africa from Mo- 
rocco to Egypt. The Sahel nations are 
talking of a similar desert project in the 
south 

The Israelis not only have restored 
some of the water collection systems left 





by the ancient Nabateans in the Negev 
desert, but are letting the runoff nourish 
flourishing orchards of almond and pis- 
tachio trees. Another strategy for mak- 
ing the Negev bloom: drip irrigation sys- 
tems that feed small amounts of water 
directly to the roots of plants with the 
help of computer monitors 

Though the U.N. conference featured 
an Arab-led walkout during the Israeli 
delegate’s Negev report and other out- 


| bursts of rudeness and rancor, the Nai- 


robi proceedings made some encouraging 
progress. Scientists presented many care- 
fully prepared technical analyses of des- 
ertification and ways to combat it. The 
U.S. pitched in with an offer to train a 
cadre of 1,000 Peace Corps volunteers for 
anti-desertification work. Before the del- 
egates disband this week, they are expect- 
ed to adopt a 15-point plan that calls for 
a worldwide effort against the deserts’ en- 
croachment with everything from the 
planting of new vegetation to the settle- 
ment of nomads to control grazing 


so scientists feared that the doc- 
ument placed too much faith in tech- 
nological—rather than “human”—solu- 
tions, but the plea nonetheless represents 
a milestone. For the first time, the 
internauional community is committing 
itself to the fight against the growth of 
deserts. While the document leaves action 
up to individual countries, the incentive 
to collaborate—perhaps even with old 
enemies—is great. To many countries. 
doing battle against the deserts is the 
only alternative to poverty, starvation 
and chaos a) 











Number Eight in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


came back to life. 


A year ago | was ready to die. Seventy-two years of life 
was enough. My work was over. My family gone. | sat 
alone watching the calendar go by, lost in memories and 
self-pity. Then something happened. 


A large noisy family with too many children moved in next door. 
| was polite when the kids came by to introduce themselves 
and patiently let them race around the house exploring my 
mementos. But! didn't like it. 


In the weeks that followed, those monsters took on human 
characteristics. | learned their names. Their heroes. Their 
hiding places. Their favorite desserts. One day | found myself 
liking them. The next, loving them. | became the person I'd 
forgotten | was. 


When an opening came up at the children’s school to cook 
hot lunches, the kids encouraged me to apply for it. The school 
board felt the job might be too much for a woman my age. 
But my husband and | had owned a restaurant for twenty-six 
years so they decided to give me a try. Well, I'm doing just fine. 


Older people can give so much if we're given the chance. 
Without that chance, our lives can be so bleak. So dark. 
With it, we can become the people we've forgotten we were. 
We can come back to life. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be to encourage 
older Americans to continue to contribute to society as long as they are able. You can 
help make it happen. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 


For a free booklet on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield Company, Aging, 


PO. Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 
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Giorgio Chinaglia (No. 9 left) and Pelé (right) boot the Cosmos to a North American Soccer League 
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Sport : 








t was a turnout worthy of champions 

—some 5,000 boisterous fans waiting for 
hours at New York City’s Kennedy Air- 
port for the triumphant return of their 
team and their hero. Was it for the first- 
place Yankees that the crowd had gath- 
ered? The football Giants or Jets? No, it 
was for a team whose name is still strange 
to many Americans, but one that should 
become increasingly familiar: the Cos- 
mos, newly crowned champions of the 
North American Soccer League. And 
above all it was for their star, Pelé, the 
man who more than anyone else has, in 
the space of a single season, turned soc- 
cer into a major sport in the U.S. 

The Cosmos were returning from the 
West Coast, where before an S.R.O. crowd 
of 35,548 in Portland, Ore., they had won 
the N.A.S.L. title by beating the Seattle 
Sounders, 2-1. The size of the crowd had 
been limited only by the capacity of the 
Portland stadium; millions watched on 
television in the U.S. and around the 
world. Reflecting the popularity of soc- 
cer outside the U.S., the game had been 
beamed to ten countries. Though only a 
| few years ago, soccer attendance in the 
U.S. seldom exceeded a few thousand, 
during the just completed N.A.S.L. season, 
soccer fans flocked to the turnstiles. In 
their play-off game against the Fort Lau- 
derdale Strikers last month at Giants Sta- 
dium in the New Jersey Meadowlands, 
for example, the Cosmos drew a whop- 
ping 77,691. The New York team aver- 
aged 34,142 for its 13 home games this 
season, and the also-ran Minnesota Kicks 
drew an amazing 32,771 per contest. 
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Pelé’s Mission Accomplished | 


Kicked around for years, U.S. soccer comes into its own 


How did Americans suddenly discov- 
er the joy in soccer that most of the rest 
of the world has long known? Look no fur- 
ther than the foot of Brazilian Pelé, who 
will retire this season after two decades 
as the world’s premier player (and the 
world’s highest-paid athlete). Although 
the N.A.S.L. was founded nine years ago, 

| soccer as an American spectator sport was 


| really born in 1975 when the Cosmos per- | 





| 
© ; | 
suaded Pelé to come out of retirement 
with a $4.75 million, three-year contract 
to evangelize Americans for soccer. His 
arrival brought instant respectability to 
American soccer and helped lure to the | 
USS. such international stars as Giorgio 
Chinaglia and Franz Beckenbauer of the 
Cosmos and George Best of the Los An- 
geles Aztecs. Attendance figures soared 
wherever Pelé and the Cosmos played, 
and his very presence in a league city was 
enough to push soccer to the top of local 
sports pages. 
The current U.S. soccer boom con- 
trasts sharply with the state of the sport 








A Record Theft 





the numbers add up later.” 








— holding aloft a second- 
base bag just torn from the San Diego 
Stadium ground by his exultant team- 
mates, Left Fielder Lou Brock of the St. 
Louis Cardinals last week celebrated the 
breaking of one of baseball’s most en- 
during records. Collecting the 893rd sto- 
len base of his career in a game with 
the San Diego Padres, he eclipsed the 
record established by Ty Cobb in 1928. 
Cobb took 3,033 games and 24 seasons 
(most of them with the Detroit Tigers) 
to set his mark; Brock needed only 2,376 
games and fewer than 16 full seasons to 
break it. His next goal is to reach 1,000 
stolen bases. But, says Brock, “I'm not 
going to think in those terms. A stolen 
base is a challenge of the moment, not 
a number. I'll just keep taking those 
challenges one at a time and see how 
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in 1969, when the N.A.S.L. was down to 
five teams and on the brink of bankrupt- 
cy. Then Phil Woosnam took charge as 
league commissioner and rebuilt the sport. 
The N.A.S.L. now consists of 18 teams in 
cities from Vancouver to Tampa, and 
Woosnam expects to expand to 24 by next 
season. Says he: “It’s the best investment 
in sports. Right now, all you need is $250,- 
000 cash and the ability to cope with some 
initial losses.” He seems to be right; half 
a dozen owners may have turned a profit 
for the first time this past season, pushed 
into the black by the sport’s growing au- 
dience. No longer confined solely to eth- 
nic groups nostalgic for the old country, 
U.S. soccer crowds now include large 
numbers of women (40% of fans are fe- 
male) and suburban, upper-middle-class 
executives and professionals. 

More fans are also being attracted by 
the better quality of play, on the part not 
only of the European imports but also of 





| Americans. The Cosmos, who field play- 


| ers of eleven different nationalities, have 


a Brooklyn-born Harvard graduate in 
goal named Shep Messing (each team is 
required to start one American and have 
at least five others on the roster). Indeed, 
after the championship game, Pelé sym- 
bolically acknowledged the improvement 


| of the US. players by giving Jim McAl- 


| 


ister, Sounder defender and Seattle na- 
tive, and the league’s rookie of the year, 
a souvenir that any soccer fan or player 
would treasure—the Great One's jersey. 
Said Pelé: “Now I know I have accom- 
plished what I came here for—to make 
soccer a reality in the U.S.” 


elé’s other accomplishment—leading 

the Cosmos to a title—was no small 
task either. After a four-month, 26-game 
schedule, the Cosmos made the play-offs 
along with cleven other teams in a wide- 
open battle for the championship. All four 
division races had been close, and the Cos- | 
mos were rated a slight favorite, more on 
the basis of potential than proven ability 
(they had finished second to the Fort Lau- 
derdale Strikers in the Eastern Division), 
The New Yorkers kicked and clawed | 
their way through four play-off rounds en 
route to the championship. In the end, it 
was an unheralded Briton named Steve 
Hunt—not Pelé—who led the Cosmos to | 
victory in Soccer Bowl-77 with a goal and | 
an assist | 

The next venture for the champion 
Cosmos will be a demonstration of Amer- 
ican soccer on a worldwide tour this | 
month that includes stops in Caracas, To- | 
kyo and Peking. Then Pelé will play the 
final game of his career in an October ex- 
hibition in New Jersey that will pit the 
Cosmos against Brazil’s Santos team, his 
former squad (he will play the first half 
for the Cosmos, the second half for the | 
Brazilians). Meanwhile, the soccer play- | 
ers are learning fast some of the more re- 
warding nuances of U.S. sports. They are | 
in the process of forming a players’ union 
to bargain for a bigger share of the gate re- 
ceipts. Can soccer bubble-gum cards be 
far behind? s 








Byplay/Roger Kahn 
SS 


One Treasurer’s Report 


re athletes making too much money? they wanted to know. Are high sal- 





aries ruining sport? With first basemen earning $250,000 a year, can an- 
archy be far behind? I had been traveling. Boston. Minneapolis. Pittsburgh. To- 
ronto. Fort Worth. The landscape and the weather and the accents changed. 
The theme of the questions persisted. Money. 

A long time ago, Robert Frost said he disliked college because the professors 
not only knew the answers but knew the questions. The old man understood me- 
dia truth when media were still referred to as the press. Questions, not answers, 
preside. If you can get enough sober people asking enough loaded questions, you 
have carried the day or at least confused it beyond redemption. As I traveled, 
sports fans seemed to have lost every sense of focus. 

I was not supposed to be discoursing on money. My publisher had flown me 
far from customary skies to talk about my book. But practicing on-the-air ci- 
vility, I offered a few economic answers no more radical than Adam Smith’s. 
We have a reasonably free society. People, including people who play first base, 
are privileged to offer their skills to the highest bidder. Personally, I prefer this 
to either monopoly sport or socialized sport. A lot I knew, said a radio listener 
in Dallas. The goddam greedy athletes were ruining the game. 

For as long as I can remember, entrepreneurs have mingled sport and av- 
arice in perfect laissez-faire. A promoter named Mike Jacobs sent Joe Louis 
forth to fight an opponent each month. Years later, when all the checks were de- 
posited, Jacobs retired. Louis had to beg the IRS for mercy. As president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, Branch Rickey wrote himself a contract that included a per- 
centage of receipts from the sale of players developed on 20 Dodger farm teams. 
Rickey spent his final years calculating compound interest. Some players whom 
he sold for $150,000 are now unemployed. Historically, you did not make mil- 
lions playing ball. You made millions by owning a ball club. I recall no con- 
sistent campaign against the ancient robber barons of sport, except in the Daily 
Worker, which had a limited following. 

Across the past decade, the old baronies have vanished. First, new leagues 
began in football, basketball and hockey. That destroyed monopolies. Then ath- 
letes began to learn rudiments of individual and collective bargaining. Lawyers, 
agents and hardheaded union men took up their cause. Finally, courts asserted 
that former restrictions against free bargaining for ball players were anach- 
ronistic enough to be invalid. At long last for athletes, the time is free. And 
what does the sports fan cry? Pity the owners. 

The daily press covers the new economics voraciously and impetuously, De- 
tails of Catfish Hunter’s contract with the Yankees made staid front pages. Sports 
sections ring with the dull strife of labor negotiations, A hundred newspapers run 
performance summaries of what they call baseball’s Millionaires’ Club. The pay- 
check appears to have become more important than the batting average. The fans 
read, The fans respond. Alms for theowners. 

_ Certain friends, from Howard Cosell to a Marxist novelist, see a foul conspir- 
acy at play. The press is corrupt. Club owners buy and sell journalists. The press is 
a tool of sports management. Why don’t I write that? 

Mostly because such stuff is nonsense. The ethics of contemporary sportswrit- 
ers probably are of a higher order than the ethics of lawyers. Self-criticism among 
sportswriters is more cutting than self-criticism among physicians. Most sports- 
writers are outrageously opinionated. With an infinitesimal number of excep- 
tions, the opinions are not for sale or rent. 

Sportswriters spring to cover player-salary stories because those stories are 
unprecedented and sensational. They sell papers. Club owners then leap in with 
calculated news leaks and bleatings of poverty. In a few months we may read 
reams about Johnny Bench’s salary demands and nothing about the Cincinnati 
Reds’ operating profits. The Bench story will be simple and direct. The Reds’ led- 
gers, if they were available, would probably make sense mostly to C.P.A.s. News 
judgment, not corruption, is at issue. The Bench negotiation is news. 

Meanwhile, in our economic system, Bench is worth everything he can get. 
High salaries are not ruining the Reds or any team or any sport. Despite reckless 
expansion not one team in an established league has yet gone broke. 

Blunt Bill Veeck told me how things are, during a layover i in Chicago. Rich- 
ie Zisk, an unsigned White Sox, hit two home runs in an important game, and I re- 
marked that with each homer, Zisk was getting more expensive. 

Veeck looked about at a crowd of 40,000 customers. “Yes,” he said, “and 
with each home run we're better able to afford him.” I believe that’s how free en- 
terprise is supposed to work. 
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Malaria Makes a Comeback 








| Resistant mosquitoes are defying DDT and infecting millions 


4é le are in a strategic withdrawal. 
The days of euphoria are over.” 
With those words, a World Health Or- 
ganization official last week gloomily 
characterized the current state of man’s 
long battle against an ancient scourge: 
malaria. As recently as IS years ago, 
health authorities were confident that 
they were well on the way to the total con- 
quest of malaria. The dread disease, which 
afflicted as many as 300 million people 
at a time in the 1940s, was being swept 
away by the clouds of DDT spray that 
| killed the malaria-transmitting Anophe- 
| les mosquitoes. Now, in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, malaria is again on the 
rampage; the number of cases around the 
world has risen to an estimated 120 
million 
The resurgence of malaria has been 
most dramatic in India, where the num- 
ber of reported cases has soared from an 
alltime low of 40,000 in 1966 to 1,430,000 


ies 


in 1972 and 5.8 million last year. One day 
last week 9,000 new cases were recorded 
in New Delhi alone. Sri Lanka, Pakistan 
and African countries south of the Saha- 
ra have also reported spectacular rises in 
the disease. Central America has been ex- 
tremely hard hit; in Honduras, for exam- 
ple, malaria cases rose from 7,503 in 1974 
to 30.289 in 1975 and 48,804 in 1976. El 
Salvador, poorest and most densely pop- 
ulated of the Central American republics, 


was stricken with a rise from 66,691 cases | 


in 1974 to 83,290 in 1976. Nicaragua and 
Guatemala have also reported significant 
numbers of new cases 

To some extent, malaria’s comeback 
results from overconfidence bred by the 
success of antimalaria drives in the 1950s 
and 1960s. From the southern US. to 


northern Argentina in South America, the 
Pan American Health Organization (a 
branch of WHO), UNICEF and the US 
Agency for International Development 





Eradication team in Guatemala giving lessons in use of spray 





From broad-brush chemistry, back to the basic malariology of the 1950s 


64 





had cooperated with national govern- 
ments in financing a massive extermina- 
tion operation. In hundreds of yellow- 
painted Jeeps and trucks equipped with 
tanks of insecticides, crews traveled ev- 
erywhere, spraying pools of stagnant 
water, obvious breeding areas for mosqui- 
toes. Helmeted personnel entered millions 
of houses and shacks to spray the walls, 
on the rationale that the oily DDT residue 
would knock out any disease-carrying 
mosquito that alighted there.* The cam- 





paign succeeded so well that malaria was 
reduced in many countries to a minor pub- 
lic-health problem. Similar success was 
achieved under World Health Organiza- 
tion auspices in Asia and parts—but by 
no means all—of Africa 

But then, lulled into a false sense of | 
security and hindered by oil price hikes, 
many governments cut back on their 
eradication programs. At the same time, 
Anopheles mosquitoes became increas- 
ingly resistant to DDT. As the mosquitoes 
swarmed, malaria made its maleficent 
comeback 

In an effort to stem the tide of new 





cases, health authorities are now using 
more of other insecticides, such as Ma- 
lathion and propoxur to kill DDT-resis- 
tant mosquitoes—but the insects are al- 
ready showing signs of developing 
resistance to the newer chemicals. Thus 


| the most practical response now to ma- 


laria’s new challenge, says Dr. Robert 
Kaiser, of the Center for Disease Control 
in Atianta, is a return to the pre-DDT ap- 
proaches: draining mosquito-breeding 
areas and monitoring water supplies. In 
addition, several drugs can be used both 
to prevent and to treat human malarial in- 
fections. Says Kaiser: “We are going back 





to the basio malariology abandoned in the 
1950s with the advent of the broad-brush 
chemical approach.” The great hope, he 
says, is for an antimalarial vaccine. But 
that, he concedes. is at least a decade 
away Uy 


Diet with Fiber 


Let's hear it for bran! 





“Me is what he eats,” says an old 
German proverb that has proved 
to be prophetic. Until about 1900, man 
was what he could get to eat, whether in 
Boston or Bangkok, and his food was 
nearly all prepared at or near his eating 
place. Then came the explosion of the 
| food-processing industry, and humanity 
came to be distinguished not only by what 
| it ate but by some new diseases related to 





“In Mexico, where the technique ts still used, poor 


call the exterminators /os matagatos (the cat kill- 

ers). Reason: their cats lick the DDT residue off their 

paws and die of a disease of the nervous system So 

rats multiply, eat more human food and leave the 
| peasants hungrier than ever 


| campesinos in the steamy coastal state of Oaxaca 
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True slashes tar 


FILTER CIGARETTES 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Regular; 5 mg, “tar”. 0.4 nr 


Menthol: 5 mg. “tar, 0.4 mo. nicotine av. 1 








Datsun introduces the family cars 
with a 240-Z engine. 


Fuel injected response. 

Finally, an economical family car that doesn't 
skimp on performance. Because the six-cylinder, 
overhead cam engine gives you all the get-up- 
and-go you've been missing. Plus the power you 
rater-xe Me Come CoM oMall| CM-lare Mer @evalcomel (ela...) 
Suddenly, there's a family car that performs and 
handles like a 240-Z. 


Sedan or station wagon. 

sle)temelUcMUlolt Mm tal -M-iee)a le siltm-laleMeltic-le)iiiiimrel 
expect from a Datsun. The famous 240-Z engine 
has been proven time after time against the 
toughest competition. The all-steel unibody is 
welded for quiet strength. And the fully 
independent suspension in the sedan assures you 
extra smoothness and stability. 

Suddenly, a new car with a built-in reputation for 
durability and long life. 


Comfort of a mid-size car. 

Comfort you can feel: In the lush interior, tilt 
steering wheel, six-way adjustable driver's seat, 
plush cut-pile carpeting that goes all the way 
tatcolblelsMcat-Mtalial Mateo Mm tem loreltiline mel) lace Me) Mm tats 
AM/FM stereo radio. 


Comfort for your peace of mind: Thanks to steel 
belted radials, fully appointed dash. And auto- 
matic maintenance warning system. 

And comforts you can opt for: Like automatic 
transmission, power steering and air conditioning. 
PaV\-\ ar- Move)es) Co) at-le) (Mo) (o-M Oe nn) os-1¢-10 i COM tal bo 
cylinder Volvo or BMW, for example, you could 
save at least $2,000. 


The new Datsun 810. Suddenly comfort and 
performance come together in an economical 
family car. 
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foods. The most conspicuous dietary 
change in developed countries over the 
past 75 years has been an alpine increase 
in the consumption of hard fats, sugar and 
superrefined foods from which virtually 
all natural roughage—in nutritional par- 
lance, fiber—has been removed. A prime 
example: the cottony white bread con- 
sumed by most Americans 
Alarms over these fiber-poor diets be- 
gan sounding almost a decade ago. In 
1969, Surgeon-Captain Thomas Cleave of 
Britain’s Royal Navy wrote a scathing in- 
dictment blaming the increased consump- 
| tion of sugar and other refined carbohy- 
drates (like bleached flour) for a host of 
diseases, from diabetes and diverticulosis 
to varicose veins and possibly colon can- 
cer. British Surgeon Denis P. Burkitt fol- 
lowed with a recommendation for dwell- 
ers in developed countries to increase 
their fiber consumption toward the almost 
1 oz. per day consumed by Africans he 
studied. Some eminent nutritionists have 
protested that the Britons’ claims were 


SORINE 


ak ih : , 
Shopping for bran products in New York 
Alpine increase in refined foods 


gross exaggerations. At the fifth Western 


Hemisphere Nutrition Congress in Que- | 


bec last month, one authority summed up 
current biochemical knowledge about 


fiber, and another explored its medical as- | 


pects in the hope of ending some of the 
fracas 

Dietary fiber, said Dr. Ruth M. Kay 
of the University of Toronto, consists of 
those parts of edible plants that are re- 
sistant to the human digestive enzymes, 
so that they pass through the system vir- 
tually unchanged until they encounter 
bacteria in the large bowel. There are 
three basic kinds of fiber. The simplest is 
cellulose; the four-chambered stomach of 
cattle can readily digest this form, but the 
single human stomach cannot. Next 
comes a group of polysaccharides, con- 
sisting of complex sugar chains. The third 
type is lignin, which not even intestinal 
bacteria can degrade. Fiber of any kind 











YOU DON'T PUT 
A COMMON VODKA 
INA BOT TLE THAT'S 
ss, AWORK OF ART. _ = 
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~< Finlend’sgreatest designer Tapio Wirkkola, created this” 
distinctive boule. 

Itis 6 fitting tribute to the vodke within it Avodka made for 
the. uncommon few who can appreciate vodka for vodka’s sake 
on the rocks, in an exceptionally dry martini, or straight-up and 
straight from the freezer, for the ultimate icy-fresh experience 


94 PROOF FINLANDIA. IMPORTED FOR VODKA PURISTS 
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IBM Reports: Helping put in 


Information is one of today’s most important 
resources. Here are some ways IBM products help put it to use 
more productively for the benefit of everyone. 


Growing food with less energy and water. 

Farmers in Nebraska are relying on computer simulations of 

varied agricultural conditions to help them produce more and 
better food for America’s tables while saving water and energy at the 
same time. Through county agents’ offices, hundreds of farmers can 
now request that information about their crops be analyzed by an 
IBM computer in Lincoln, Nebraska. The computer simulations 
supply the farmer with management information about the likely 
results of various fertilizer, irrigation and growing conditions. 

Using an irrigation scheduling program developed by the 
University of Nebraska, some farmers have been able to achieve 
water and energy savings of 30 to 40 percent. 





Speeding up supermarket checkout. 
A computer-based IBM Supermarket Checkout System is helping shoppers 
move through the checkout lines faster at several Ralphs supermarkets in Los Angeles. 
The system features an electronic scanning device that “reads” those little lines on your 
products known as the Universal Product Code (UPC). The cashier simply 
passes a UPC-marked item over the scanner, and the product description 
and price are automatically retrieved from a central 


computer and recorded at the checkout counter. The 
system is much more accurate than the previous 
manual checkout 9 
141 7411 












s 


method and also 
provides a 
receipt 
tape with detailed 
descriptions and prices 
so shoppers can check 
their purchases. 





ormation to work tor people. 






af 4 A new way of studying toothaches. 
The patient has a nasty toothache. Is it due to 
a Cavity? A sensitive nerve? An abscess? This is a 
f) typical diagnostic problem at the 
University of Missouri Dental 
‘ &% School in Kansas City. 
Students solve it with the help of a 
computer. Information about 
various dental symptoms has been 
programmed into an IBM 
computer at the school. 
Students use video terminals 
linked to the computer to help 
them make diagnoses 
2 through case simulation and 
other methods. The system also 
helps free instructors to give 
more individual student 
instruction. 


i? 





Serving passengers better while saving fuel. 
Like other major airlines, TWA relies on computer techniques to plot flight paths for 
maximum passenger safety and comfort and also to help save costly fuel. By processing 
information on such factors as winds, weather and plane loads, an IBM computer 
indicates the most efficient, smoothest path for more than 800 flights every day. 
Using computer-assisted flight planning, TWA has saved more than —=—— 
100 million gallons of fuel and $33 million in the last two years. 





FOTOMAT GUARANTEES 

WHEN THEY'LL COME IN AND 

HOW THEY'LL COME OUT. 
EEE 


When you bring 
Fotomat or Kodak film 
in for developing, you 
get our Picture Pickup 
Promise. It tells you 
just how fast your 
pictures will be ready. 
We put it in writing. 
The day and the time. 


















If your pictures arent ready we'll give 
you a roll of Fotomat film. Free. 
Later if you're not tickled with any print, welll 
buy it back. In cash. Take up to a month 
to decide and dont forget your 
receipt. That's our No Fault koto — : 
Guarantee. It lets you be the judge. ***§ if 
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Medicine 


provides little caloric nourishment, its 
main value is in absorbing water so that 
the contents of the digestive tract are 
bulky, loose and easily excreted. Grand- 
ma knew this when she advised her fam 
ily to eat more fruits and vegetables in 
order to avoid constipation. These are 
good foods indeed, said Kay, but the most 
useful water absorber and stool loosener 
is coarse Wheat bran, which soaks up three 
to four times its own weight In water 

Dr. Martin Eastwood of Edinburgh 
spelled out in Quebec the effects of fiber 
consumpuon on several ailments. One 
of the most common illnesses relieved 
by fiber is diverticulosis, a disorder rare 
ly seen until about 1920, in which part 
ly digested food moving sluggishly 
through the large bowel accumulates in 
small pockets where the intestinal wall 
is weak. Trapped in these chambers, bac- 
teria may multiply and cause painful 
acute infection, or diverticulitis. Until 
about five years ago, the standard treat 
ment for these conditions, which now 
affect an estimated 40% of Americans 
over the age of 40, was a bland diet 
with no fibrous roughage. That is wrong 
said Eastwood. Enlightened specialists 
today prescribe a high-fiber diet for vic- 
tims of diverticular disease, in an effort 
to keep the bowel’s contents bulky and 
moving toward easy, effortless elimina 
tion. His prescription is the same for pa 
tients with the ill-defined but discom 
forting “irritable bowel syndrome 


& or most patients with diverticular dis 
ease and resulting constipation, he 
prescribes the following: “First, a hand- 
ful of bran a day with milk and sugar 
and with added raisins or cooked fruit for 
improved taste and texture. During the 
first week the patient will pass more wind 
and feel some discomfort—but this, like 
the wind, will pass. Then during the sec- 
ond week the patient can increase the 
amount of bran to two handfuls per day 
and stay on that for the remainder of his 
days.” Other aids: apples, oranges, raw 
carrots and cabbage 

In simultaneous editorials, the two 
leading British publications for doctors 
have extolled the virtues of dietary fiber 
while noting its limitations. Said the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal: “Cleave saw that 
the same refining process which leads to 
underfilling of the colon and all its con- 
sequences leads also to overfilling of the 
mouth—that is, to overnutrition and all 
its consequences.” Lancer noted evidence 
that increased intake of certain dietary 
fibers may eventually be shown to help 
control diabetes and reduce insulin re- 
quirements. Whether fiber will help, as 
Burkitt and Cleave have suggested, to 
retard coronary disease or prevent colon 
cancer remains highly questionable 
though under intensive study. But for 
most people, breakfast bran, plus fruits 
and vegetables, will eliminate both the 
need for laxatives and much intestinal 
discomfort . 
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“Any way you look at it, 
you'll do‘better with Tanqueray. ‘ 
. \ 


Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 


Imported from England. 
“ 


_ a ™, 
A 
PRONOUNCE IT “TANKER-RAY” DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON, * 
100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD., N.Y 
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Allofus come 
from someplace else. 


Picture this if you will. 

A man whos spent all his 
life in the United States gets 
on a plane, crosses a great 
ocean, lands. 

He walks the same streets 
his family walked centuries 
ago. 

He sees his name, which 
is rare in America, filling 
three pages in a phone book. 

He speaks haltingly the 
language he wishes he had 
learned better as a child. 

As America’s airline to 
the world, Pan Am does a lot 
of things. 

We help business trav- 
elers make meetings on the 
other side of the world. Our 
planes take goods to and from 
six continents. We take vaca- 





a ; — tioners just about anywhere 
cd oa Just once, you should apap aoe a y 
by walk down the same street your oo rere ae ieee 


But nothing we do seems 
to have as much meaning as 
when we help somebody 
discover the second heritage 
that every American has. 


great-grandfather walked. 





2 
America’s airline to the world. 


See your travel agent. 
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| ‘Back to Busing—Again 





| Water is defused, but problems linger 


46 hicago is on the verge ofa racial ex- 
plosion,” declares the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, whose Operation PUSH is push- 
ing for better education. “Busing means 
the destruction of our neighborhoods, and 
we're going to fight for our survival,” re- 
plies Housewife Connie Schaefer, presi- 
| dent of the Bogan community council, 
which represents the largely blue-collar 
Bogan—Marquette Park areas, one of the 
last all-white enclaves on Chicago's 
Southwest Side. 

The occasion of the exchange is the 
opening of school in Chicago and an at- 
tempt to bus about 900 students from 
overcrowded black schools to under- 
crowded white ones. An estimated 6,000 
local residents plan to boycott the first 
day of school this week as black transfer 
students are bused into a dozen schools 
in the section. When rumors spread that 
police might develop “blue flu” that day 
—calling in sick—so that they would not 
have to protect black children, Jackson 
hinted that black men might have to ride 
| the buses carrying the transfers. 

Such signs of rage and despair have 
| been all too familiar since court-ordered 
busing first began. Yet as schools open 
around the country, there is encouraging 
evidence that Chicago's tensions—if not 
its desegregation problems—are far from 
typical. For a variety of reasons, busing 





is no longer education’s most controver- 


sial issue. Many cities have accepted it as 
a fait accompli either from sheer fatigue, 
| distraction over declining educational 
| standards, or because in some places bus- 
ing has worked better than expected 
In dozens of other cities, mass bus- 
ing may never come. The Supreme Court 
has backed away from the concept of 
cross-district busing ever since 1974, when 
it ruled that Detroit need not bus sub- 
urban students into downtown schools 
unless it could be proved that both city 
and suburban officials willfully sought to 
segregate their schools. Several alterna- 
| tives to mass busing have also appeared 
and received the blessing of Congress, 
which has acted strongly over the past 
few years to curtail the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare’s power 
to order busing. Among the options: so- 
called magnet, or specialty, schools that 
offer courses not available elsewhere in 
the system. Herewith a report card on 
how the situation stands in a sampling 
of USS. cities: 


Boston Rumblings are heard in South 
| Boston, but no one predicts a return of 
| riot police or tear gas. A citywide Parent 
Advisory Council established by Federal 





much to defuse race tension. Another 


Judge W. Arthur Garrity Jr. has done | 


worry is low test scores. The national me- 
dian on the Scholastic Aptitude Test is 
429 on the verbal exam, 471 for math. 
Boston's white students are scoring 445 
on the verbal and 464 on the math. blacks 
331 on verbal, 339 on math 


| Louisville Schools opened without inci- 











dent last week, after two years marked 
by back-to-school riots, though diehard 
antibusers were planning a rally over La- 
bor Day. The city’s big problem now is 
student discipline—a staggering 14,611 
suspensions last year, more than half of 
them from among the 23% black portion 
of enrollment—and so-called white flight, 











Los Angeles The logistics of integrating 
the area’s 710-sq.-mi., 600,000-student 
district have proved a formidable road- 
block in desegregating the city. Nonethe- 
less, the city must present a plan on Oct. 3 
to Los Angeles Superior Court Judge Paul 
Egly, which, if approved, would take ef- 
fect next spring. To avoid the ruling, afflu- 
ent whites are already leaving the San 
Fernando Valley area to adjacent, non- 
bused Ventura County, where developers 
are busily uprooting orange groves to 
plant new houses for the escapees. 


Dallas A 21-member interracial com- 
mittee devised a desegregation plan 
peaceably put into effect last year in Dal- 
las. Under it, white children are bused 
into predominantly black schools for 
grades four through eight; black children 
in the same grades are taken out to a cen- 
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Bused students relareies peacefully last week to Louisville's Gena High s School 





Encouraging evidence that Chicago's tensions 


or white-family migration to the suburbs 
to escape integration, The exodus has 
caused school enrollment to drop from 
129,000 in the summer of 1975 to an es- 
timated 113,913 this fall 


St.Louis Some 71° of public school stu- 
dents in St. Louis are black, and a de- 
segregation case that goes to trial Oct. 17 
is creating “a sense of nervousness and ap- 
prehension,” reports Anthony Sestric Jr.. 
attorney for the Concerned Citizens for 
Neighborhood Schools. But neither Ses- 
tric nor anyone else anticipates violence 
if the plan’s massive busing goes into ef- 
fect. Says one cynical resident of Caron- 
delet, a Dutch enclave: “The first year, 
they will apportion the 29% white stu- 
dents among all the schools. Two years 
later, they will reapportion the 15% 
whites. Pretty soon the number of white 
kids will be down to zero.” 





if not its problems—are atypical 
tral integrated school; and no one is bused 
more than two or three miles. But despite 
what seems “total commitment of the 
community,” according to Superinten- 
dent Nolan Estes, the city’s white flight 
continues. That flight prior to the plan 
had been phenomenal: over 40,000 pu- 
pils have vanished since 1970 in a system 
that then enrolled 160,000 

It is hardly news that integration 
and busing have worked best in South- 
ern cities, where educators predict 
that the lack of violence and climbing 
test scores may stanch the flow of whites. 
Says Wendell Holmes, the lone black 
member of the Jacksonville, Fla., school 
board: “I still have some concerns about 
the small number of black administrators 
in the system, and about the sensitivity 
of some teachers to black children. But | 
for Jacksonville, integration is a dead 
issue.” s 


cca 
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The Tates and Campbells pose for an official Soap portrait before they go back to playing musical beds 


Viewpoint: Soap, Betty & Rafferty 


Mary Hartman without heart 


Ithough the premiere is not until Sept 
13 (9:30 p.m. E.D.T.), Soap is already 
assured of its place in television history 
This ABC sitcom, a bubble-headed par- 
ody of daytime soap operas, will always 
be remembered as the show that broke 
the TV sex barrier by spilling uninhibited 
promiscuity into the allegedly sacrosanct 
hours of prime time. Other prime-time 
shows trade in sex, of course, but Soap is 
the first to flaunt its carnal knowledge di- 
rectly for the viewer. Even without the en- 
filade fire that has preceded its arrival. 
this series would still be the one sure hit 
of the new TV season 
The noisy debate over Soap has large- 
ly been fueled by religious groups, whose 
strenuous letter-writing campaigns have 
now driven 15 ABC affiliates (out of 195) 
and some sponsors to drop the series 
Soap's detractors seem to feel the show 
will sully the innocent minds of children 
in the TV audience, but a young TV view- 
er’s mind really does not stay unclouded 
for long. Any child who regularly watch- 
es leering sitcoms like Three's Company, 
action series like Charlie's Angels or even 
daytime soap operas has already been ex- 
posed to more sex than can possibly be 
packed into a half-hour of Soap. Indeed, 
double-entendre gags are standard fare on 
almost every TV show aired after 8 p.m 
Since Soap contains neither nudity nor 
four-letter words nor heavy petting, it is 
no more salacious than most other series 
—but it has committed the sin of being 
open about its preoccupations. Soap 
doesn't disguise itself as a crime adven- 
ture or family comedy. Perhaps that is 
why the show has become the tardy sym- 
bol of a TV sexual revolution that has 
long since been accomplished 
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It is possible—though unlikely—that 
public pressure could yet squelch Soap, 
but even if that happens, the networks 
are nol now going to go clean. It can also 
be argued that sex. like any other reality, 
deserves a role in TV entertainments that 
purport to portray contemporary life. The 
real trouble with Soap, a series in which 
characters exchange sexual partners al- 
most as often as they do wisecracks, is 
that sex is used only for cheap gags. Tele- 
vision, which routinely trivializes so much 
of experience, should not be permitted to 
take the fun out of intimacy 

Soap aspires to be a network Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman, and one only 
wishes that it were. Susan Harris, Soap’s 

| creator, producer and writer, centers the 
action on two related Connecticut fam- 
ilies, the rich Tates and working-class 


\4 ’ 





Betty White and her stunt double on the set of Undercover Woman 


| Campbells, whose flaky members collec- 


tively include philandering and impotent 
husbands, bored and batty housewives. 
nymphomaniac children, a senile grand- 
father—and so on. Most of these types 
have counterparts in Mary Hartman's 
Fernwood, Ohio, but Soap'’s characters 
are flimsy replicas of the originals 

The blame belongs to Harris. not the 
show’s talented cast. For all the trouble 
this writer has taken to reproduce Mary 
Hartman's formula, she has left out its es- 
sential ingredient—compassion. Mary 
Hartman presented its admittedly loony 
characters with such affection that audi- 
ences cared about them and even iden- 
tified with their failings. Soap contemp- 
tuously presents its people as cither stupid 
or conniving or cruel or some hybrid 
thereof. With so many unpleasant cartoon 
figures on the screen, Soap’s potentially 
affecting sexual shenanigans devolve into 
mean-spirited locker-room jokes. It is not 
Soap’s desire to lather on the sex that 
lands the series in hot water but its in- 











A little insult humor. however dryly delivered, goes a long way 
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Opel, with the biggest engine 

(1800cc) of all five cars showed - 

97 miles per gallon” (b ¢ “<< 

combined estimates: 5 ; _— AND THE WINNER is., 4 
highway). But it w asn't goo 

Opel’s bigger! gas t Let's put it this way: we didn twin 
do well when we measurec R : : Well, alright if you insist, we'll put it 
(or how fara cal cangoona full é : this way Rabbit won 
tank of Gas), but not as Wt \las But not by tld ee 
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first. And when we compared recom haat our Opel by three points | witt 
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up the rear and dropping to third Qui thank you.’ that Opel should definitely be 
overall after three showdowns So well, in fact that our surprising considered when you wander out to 
t our favorite little Opel was barely nosed out by a shop i), we think we ve made it 
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event car much ballyhooed for its prowess ; i vary in California 
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sistence on isolating sex from humanity 
that makes it look dirty. 

If Soap had other comic concerns be- 
sides sex, its nastiness wouldn't be so per- 
vasive. Unfortunately, Harris has none of 
Norman Lear's redeeming flair for witty 
social satire—unless one counts the tired 
reverse-racist jokes she lavishes on the 
character of a sassy black butler (Robert 
Guillaume). The flatness of the conven- 
tional comic scenes can be painful: when 
two characters engage in a lengthy and 
unfunny food fight, a third appears to sug- 
gest lamely that “this is like having break- 
fast with the Marx brothers.” Good jokes 
never announce themselves. 

Even so, Soap is not without its vir- 
tues. Jimmy Baio, as an oversexed 14- 
year-old, and Billy Crystal, as an out-of- 
the-closet (but preoperative) transsexual, 
are sharp young comedians. The series’ 
hellzapoppin plot, whose chaos recalls the 
30s farces of Kaufman and Hart, exerts 
a strong narrative pull. With care, these 
elements could yet form the basis for en- 
tertainment that is both notorious and de- 
cent. Soap will surely make enough 


| money to buy itself a heart 


Two other prime-time contenders 

The Betty White Show (premiére: 
Sept. 12, 9 p.m. E.D.T. on CBs). One of 
the major inspirations of the Mary Tyler 


| Moore Show was to cast sweet, motherly 





TV Medic McGoohan with patient 





An excess of clichés 


Betty White against type—as a two-faced 
bitch. In this promising new sitcom from 


| MTM Enterprises, White is as bitchy as 


ever and on-screen almost all the time. It 
might be too much of a good thing 

The series is set in the Hollywood tele- 
vision industry—a milieu that could prove 


to be as durable as the Minneapolis TV 





| self-described 











newsroom of MTM. White plays Joyce 
Whitman, a veteran TV actress who stars 
ina fictional network cop show called Un- 
dercover Woman. Joyce’s ex-husband, a 
“cold fish” played with 
slimy charm by John Hillerman. is also 
her director, and for much of the first ep- 
isode, the two ex-spouses rekindle their 
marital acrimony by trading insults on the 
Undercover Woman set. Occasionally 
—and gratuitously—Joyce’s roommate 
(Georgia Engel. another M7TM refugee) 
pops up to referee 

White and Hillerman are superb foils 
for each other, but a little insult humor, 
however dryly delivered. goes a long way 
Phyllis, another MTM effort, failed pre- 
cisely because Cloris Leachman’s strident 
putdowns tuckered out the audience. The 
Betty White Show can avoid Phyllis’ fate 
if its creators capitalize on the satirical 
possibilities of their TV industry setting 
Betty White, not to mention her viewers, 
simply must have more room to breathe 

Rafferty (premiére: Sept. 5, 10 p.m 
E.D.T. on CBS). In this expendable doc- 
tor series, Patrick McGoohan stars as an 
ex-Army medic with a gruff exterior and 
a heart as big as an ambulance. Surround- 
ing him are clichés culled from most other 
doctor series of recent vintage. Though 
Dr. Rafferty’s patients all survive to the 
final credits, the show itself is dead on 
arrival — Frank Rich 










tif you've been thinking about buying 
a smoke detector to protect your family 
from fire, now's the time to do it. 
Buy a First Alert now and the people at 
®. Pittway will send you up to $5.00. Pittway 


is the largest producer of home aiarms... 
They re the pros.” 















Redeemable only by mail. All requests must be postmarked no 
later than midnight Oct. 31, 1977. Void where prohibited, taxed 
or otherwise restricted by law. Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery 
(If multiple purchase. send one cut-out model number for each 
rebate requested ) 





First Alert The sound that could save your life! 
*Or $3 rebate on Models SA769 and SA769AC 
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“* TV star William Conrad 

SS 
* To qualify (1) Buy a First Alert detector between Sept rT 

1.1977 and Oct 15, 1977 (2) Save your sales receipt 
3) Complete this form (4) Cut out the upper left hand { 
portion of the First Alert box front showing model i 

Ga : | number. (5) Send dated sales receipt, cut-out model 
number and this form to 1 
First Alert, P.O. Box NB367, El Paso, Texas 79977 | 

Check box next to model number of detectoris) you purchased 

$5 REBATE SA76R SAT6RS SATTW SABES | 
$3 REBATE SA769 SAT69AC | 
NAME — —— — 1 
ADDRESS — = ; 
CITY = —_ | 
STATE/ZIP = 1 
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The Toughest Question 


Books 


DANIEL MARTIN by John Fowles; Little, Brown; 629 pages; $12.95 


| an an English playwright turned Hol- 

lywood scenarist find, in his late 
40s, happiness and the right woman? By 
making this question the premise of his 
fourth novel, English Author John Fowles 
runs several risks, chief among them be- 
ing another question: Should anybody 
care? And Fowles is far too thoughtful a 
writer not to have anticipated this reac- 
tion in advance. His novel raises and then 
rubs constantly against the doubt that any 
single life—particularly that of an over- 
privileged, overpaid clerk in the bureau- 
cracy of mass entertainment—is truly 
worth caring about amid all the wreck- 
age, the past and potential dooms of the 
present century 

Daniel Martin, the novel's hero, is 
aware of this dilemma and of his fortu- 
nate position in the world. Raised in the 
Edenic splendors of the Devon country- 
side before the war and educated in the 
genteel bower of Oxford afterward, he 
falls into an existence in which occasion- 
al bumps are easily cushioned by his sta- 
tus and talent. His marriage fails and his 
brief career as a London dramatist is not 
the roaring success he had hoped for. But 
Martin's skill at writing dialogue lands 
him movie jobs, money, amorous actress- 
es and, eventually, a well-heeled expatri- 
ate life in Hollywood 

What's wrong with this picture? Too 
terribly British to be self-pitying, Daniel 
is nonetheless self-regarding to a patho- 
logical degree. He looks at himself and 
his contemporaries and sees failure. “We 
had all our values wrong,” he tells his cur- 
rent actress girl friend. “We expected too 
much. Trusted too much. There’s a great 
chasm in twentieth-century history. A 
frontier. Whether you were born before 
nineteen thirty-nine or not. The world, 
time it slipped. Jumped forward three 
decades in one. We antediluvians have 
been left permanently out of gear.” 


n unexpected phone call gives Daniel 

the excuse he wants to step out of 
his current life: his best friend at Oxford. 
long since estranged, is dying of cancer 
and wants to see him. Although the Ox- 
ford aesthete in Daniel notes with defen- 
sive irony that “all return is a form of 
bathos,” he nonetheless packs his bags 
and his quest for self-purpose and goes 
home again 

In Fowles’ hands, this pilgrimage be- 
comes thoroughly absorbing, intellectual- 
ly challenging—and not at all the snap- 
py read his admirers have come to expect 
In The Collector, The Magus and The 
French Lieutenant's Woman, Fowles kept 
fun and philosophy in separate compart- 
ments. The narrative sleights of hand in 
| these novels could be explicated in the 
_———EE 
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classroom; the books could also be enjoyed 
—for their tight plotting and pervasive 
eroticism—straight off the drugstore rack 
Daniel Martin is altogether more austere; 
its story cannot be pried loose from its 
philosophical attack on one of the mod- 
ern age’s sacred tenets—"‘that only a trag- 
ic, absurdist, black-comic view of 
human destiny could be counted as truly 
representative and ‘serious.’ ” 


It is one thing to challenge this belief | 


and quite another to write a novel show- 






oe 


| John Fowles musing in the woods near his home in Lyme Regis, England 





meditations of his characters—devices 
once common in good fiction but rare 
enough now to seem innovative again 
Gradually, the pattern of such thoughts 
forms an antidote to their depressing sub- 
jects. Their wit, style, grace and refine- 
ment offer not a shelter from the storm 
(the refuge of the dandy) but a vantage 
point from which the storm can be most 
thoroughly observed 

Few novels in recent years have been 
more thoroughly textured with contem- 
porary history or more rigorously reluc- 
tant to offer pat solutions. Near the end 
Daniel tells his ex-wife's sister, a woman 
he once loved and now loves again: “Il 
don’t know how people like us were meant 


SPENCE® 
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Meditations on the ubiquitous addiction to wrong ends 


ing it to be false. Authors who try gen- 
erally find themselves accused of going 
soft, of frivolously aping the Pollyanna 
fadeouts of popular schlock. To counter 
such charges, Fowles fills Daniel Martin 
with plenty of reasons for contemporary 
despair: war, poverty, tyrannies of the 
body and mind, mankind's apparent in- 
ability to do anything about problems ex- 
cept augment them. His hero tries “to dis- 
cover what had gone wrong, not only with 
Daniel Martin, but his generation, age, 
century; the unique selfishness of it, the fu- 
ulity, the ubiquitous addiction to wrong 
ends not only a trip to nowhere, but 
an exorbitant fare for it.” 

Fowles illustrates such issues through 
the intelligent conversations and coherent 





| to live this age, Jane. When it gives you 
| only two alternatives 


feel deprived or 
feel guilty. Play liberal or play blind. It 
seems to me that either way we're barred 
from living life as it was meant to be.” 
This problem hardly bothers the ma- 
jority of mankind preoccupied with the 
daily struggle to exist, bul its specialness 
in no way invalidates it. Like Henry 
James before him. Fowles has created rar- 
efied creatures free enough to take on the 
toughest question that life offers: How to 
live? In suggesting that today’s seemingly 
infinite variety of choices need not pro- 
duce a catatonic or nauseated anti-hero, 
Fowles has created both a startlingly pro- 
vocative novel and a courageous act of 
willed humanity 


Paul Gray 
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Admiral Halsey said it: 
“The Coastwatchers 
saved Guadalcanal, 

and Guadalcanal 
saved the Pacific.” 


For the first time—the in- 
credible stories of the 
soldiers, sailors, traders, 
missionaries, planters, and 
natives who stayed behind 
to spy and rescue when 
Japan swept down on the 
Solomons in 1942. 


“A stirring tale of forgotten 
heroes, splendidly told by a 
master narrator.” 

—Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


‘Walter Lord has brought 


them to life again.” 
—Samue  B. GriFFitH Il, 
Brigadier General USMC (ret.) 


“At last the Coastwatchers 


have an historian worthy of 
their feats.” —JOHN TOLAND 


$12.50 


LONELY 
VIGIL 


COASTWATCHERS 
OF THE SOLOMONS 


by 
WALTER LORD 


Best-selling author of 
A Night to Remember 
and Day of infamy 
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Novelist-Editor Toni Morrison 


Native Daughter 


SONG OF SOLOMON 
by Toni Morrison 
Knopf: 337 pages; $8.95 





he progress of black American writ- 


ing, Novelist Toni Morrison once said, 
is marked by five stages. First comes the 
heat of protest, and then the more reflec- 
tive search for personal identity. This is 
followed by an exploration of culture, a re- 
finement of craft and finally a wider vi- 
sion of the world, But the important thing, 
says Morrison, is not to explain but “to 
bear witness, to record.” The author, who 
is also an editor at Random House, did 


this in The Bluest Eye (1970) and Sula | 


(1973), novels that dealt with blacks in 
the Middle West, where the author was 
born in 1931 

Song of Solomon is an exuberant ex- 
pansion of her themes and literary tech- 
niques. Using legend and the tradition of 
black oral history, she traces a family from 
Reconstruction to the civil rights move- 
ment—from slavery in the South, to farm- 
ing in Pennsylvania, to middle-class re- 
spectability in a Midwestern town Song 
of Solomon will inevitably be compared 
with Roots. But any comparison must end 
with the superior quality of Morrison’s 
imagination and prose. Her fictional fam- 








ily is stuck with the portentous name of | 
Dead, the result of an error at the Freed- | 


men’s Bureau in Virginia in 1869. “The 


| man behind the desk was drunk,” ex- 





plains one of the Deads. “He asked Papa 
where he was born. Papa said Macon 
Then he asked him who his father was 


| Papa said, ‘He's dead.’ The Yankee wrote 


it all down, but in the wrong spaces.” 
Morrison’s protagonist is also called 
Macon Dead—grandson of the freed 
slave. He is nicknamed Milkman because 
his mother suckled him until he was al- 
most tall enough for his feet to touch the 
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Since 1930, more than 
4,000 important American 


landmarks have been 
needlessly destroyed to 
sav nothing of individual 
homes, entire sections of 
our cities. And, more are 
disappearing every year. 
The only way to stop this 
destruction is to get 
involved. Personally. For 
more information, write: 
National Trust for [Historic 
Preservation, Department 
0605, 740 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington, D¢ 
20006 
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IN-SINK-ERATOR 
STEAMING H20 TAP 


(Gives you piping hot water instantly) 


“Let's face it, like a lot of working people | 
don't spend a lot of time in the kitchen. But 
| do have an In-Sink-Erator Steaming H20 
Tap and | love it. You just twist the tap and 
out comes 190° piping hot water for in- 
stant coffee, tea, soups, cereals, cocoa 
lots of things. It takes the place of a tea 
kettle and installs right on your kitchen 
sink. And it saves energy and water.” 

‘The H20 Tap costs about the same as 
an In-Sink-Erator garbage disposer (which, 
IN-SINK-ERATOR DIVISION by the way, | also have and love along with 
pone Electric Co: my |-S-E compactor). Be sure to try the 
-21st Street 
Racine, Wisconsin 53406 1-S-E H20 Tap yourself and discover why 
| call it the fastest server in my kitchen.’ 





In-Sink-Erator salutes “National Home Week,” September 4-10. Be sure to see the 
“Parade of Homes” in your city and these builders who feature the I-S-E Steaming H2O Tap: 


: = 
CHESTERFIELD BUILDERS } COLUMBIA HOMES 
Northbrook Falcon Development Mt Prospect 
r ~] [ : = 
U.S. STEEL HOMES AMERICAN COLONIAL HOMES 
Arlingdale Project Hanover Park | Northbrook 
cr ] 
EATON DEVELOPMENT CO. LEVITT BUILDERS 
Lisle Buffalo Grove | 
SHOWCASE BUILDERS 
St. Charles | 
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The Okura. The serene hotel on a quiet hill in Tokyo, near everything. 
You'll like the Okura. From businessmen to chiefs of state, everyone does. 


oholel Okura 


In a class by itself 
Japan Tel: (03) 582-0111 Telex: J22790 
John A. Tetley Co, Tel: 800-421-001 

Robert F. Warner, Inc. Tel: 21 


Akasaka, Tokyo 
For reservations, contact 


687 5750 














Books 


floor, Yet he remains starved as a child 
for the heritage his silent family cannot 
or will not provide. His one wish is to fly 
To have to live without that single gift 
saddened him and left his imagination so 
bereft that he appeared dull.” At twelve 
he meets an outcast aunt, Pilate Dead 
who fills the role of tribal storyteller. She 
tells of his grandfather, who was mur- 
dered defending his farm from whites, of 
her own escape with Milkman’s father 
their quarrel and separation, and her sub- 
sequent adventures. She weaves a com- 
plex fable of magic, death, ghosts and hid- 
den treasure. Nourished by these tales, 
Milkman retraces his family’s steps. He 
travels to Pennsylvania where a crone 
named Circe adds to his family history 
In the small Virginia town where his 
grandfather was born, Milkman hears a 
group of children sing a song that pro- 
vides the key to his past. The refrain, “Sol- 
omon done fly, Solomon done gone Sol- 
omon cut across the sky, Solomon gone 
home.” tells the story of an ancestor's 
mythical escape from slavery For the 
reader, the song unlocks the richness of 
the novel. It is a book in which Morrison 
achieves her fifth stage—an artstic vision 
that encompasses both a private and a na- 
tional heritage Angela Wigan 


Greater Walls 


CHINESE SHADOWS 
by Simon Leys 
Viking; 220 pages; $10 


A’ old Chinese tale tells about a ly- 
rannical prime minister of the 3rd 
century B.C. who assembled his courtiers 
to test their loyalty. He had a deer brought 
before them and proclaimed it a horse 
Those who imprudently disagreed paid 
the price of calling a horse a horse with 
their lives 

Chinese Shadows is a brilliant, uncom- 
promising account of political distoruon 
and sycophancy in contemporary China 
Simon Leys, the pseudonym for Pierre 
Ryckmans, a distinguished Belgian-born | 
Sinologist, lucidly argues that the China 
of Mao, so far from being a revolutionary 
paradise of egalitarianism, 1s a monstrous 
tyranny ruled over by a new privileged 
class of bureaucrats and generals 

Leys, who spent six months in 1972 
in the People’s Republic, begins with a 
basic fact of life in China: resident for- 
eigners are rigorously cut off from virtu- 
ally any spontaneous contact with ordi- | 
nary Chinese people Diplomats and | 
journalists in Peking are stuck away in 
“the far-off suburban quarantine station 
that passes for the foreign quarter " En- | 
ter a restaurant, and the foreigner is led 
away to “a special lounge smelling of cam- 
phor.” where eating a meal feels “like in- 
dulgence in a solitary vice.” There are also 
special stores, exhibits and train compart- 
ments, an organization that handles all 
problems from providing servants to alr 
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For the man who has to hold 


a small, very impressive meeting. And will 
be left holding the bill. 





Finally, a smaller hotel has concentrated with commanding views of Chicago and 
on providing groups up to 300 persons with the lake. There's the relaxed garden 
extremely fine meeting and conference atmosphere of Bentley's, our superb 
rooms. At extremely sensible rates restaurant, and Tiff's, an intimate 


The Sheraton-Plaza offers twenty-one meet- drinking corner with entertainment 
ng rooms, richly appointed with sculptured Plus a penthouse pool and enclosed 
oak paneling, hand-carved woodwork, heavy Valet parking for added convenience 
brass fixtures, and above all, privacy The Sheraton-Plaza is a combination 
of Sheraton value and Plaza luxury 


Guest facilities will equally impress your out- 
y imp y 
A combination careful meeting planners 


of-town meeting members. 460 spacious 
tastefully-decorated rooms and suites begin —_-!!! appreciate 
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on the 14th floor. Above the city distractions She t -PI 
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SHERATON Ww ipgyland 
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Te 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, HUR 


SALL TOLL-FREE 800-325-3835 IN CHICAGO. CALL 787 















¥) Lee Harvey Oswald 
‘did not kill Kennedy 


And this man proves it 





3 
: 
E 
S He is Michael Eddowes — the eminent British 
g solicitor. His extraordinary investigation of Eng- 
Zz land's Christie murders won — for the man 
2 wrongly executed — the first posthumous pardon 
= 4 ever in British history. Respected by law au- 





thorities the world over, Eddowes was consulted by the F.B.1. for 
information on political sabotage five months prior to Kennedy's as- 
sassination. For the past fourteen years, Michael Eddowes has dedi- 
cated himself to discovering the truth of the Kennedy assassination, 
and now, in THE OSWALD FILE, he exposes the existence and 
dimensions of the plot to kill John Kennedy. He shows: 






























B® Oswald's height was 5’11" according to official documents. The 
assassin was 5’9" according to the coroner's report 

@ Six differences between Oswald's U.S.M.C. records and the as- 
sassin’s autopsy — and eight more discrepancies noted by his 
family. 

@ How the true nature of the assassin’s top-secret job in Dallas links 
him to Russian undercover activity. 

@ The real reason the assassin visited the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 
City seven weeks before the assassination. 

® How this visit led to applications for jobs located on the only 
routes the Kennedy motorcade could take 

® Why nine days before the President was shot, the assassin reported 
to the Soviet Embassy in Washington, D.C. 


An amazing theory of conspiracy takes form as THE OSWALD 
FILE follows the trail of a Russian saboteur slipped into this country 
as Lee Harvey Oswald. Eddowes reveals how the exchange took 
place, who the imposter’s co-conspirators were, and how authorities 
collaborated in what is surely the most monstrous and, until now, 


successful deception in modern history. 


by MICHAEL EDDOWES 


Illustrated with $$ photographs, $10, now at your 
bookstore, or send check to Crown Publishers 
One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016. N.Y 
and NJ. residents, add sales tax 


Clarkson N. Potter, Inc. 
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tickets, and even a beach resort where, ex- 
cept for top bureaucrats, the Chinese are 
rigorously excluded. What all this indi- | 
cates to Leys is the obsessive official fear 
that the masses might be contaminated 
by the ideas of outsiders 

The quarantine in Peking has tits | 


cial tours by which the Maoist author- 
ities have shrunk the “immense and var- 
ied universe” of China, Westerners are 
limited to the dozen or so cities, factories, 
communes and schools whose reason for 
being seems to be the welcoming of friend- 
ly travelers. Leys takes the tour, finds that 
aside from a few carefully preserved his- 
torical monuments, China’s cultural trea- 
sures have been sealed off behind curtains 
of barbed wire, converted to barracks, or 
utterly destroyed by the Red Guards dur- 
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The Hall of Prayers near Peking — 
Odor of camphor and deserts of tarmac 





ing their Cultural Revolution Leys’ long 
list of such monuments reads like a cat- 
alogue of a vanished past. Certainly it be- 
lies the propaganda claim that Peking has 
carefully preserved the country’s ancient 
heritage 

In fact, Leys makes a convincing case 
for his charge that Peking itself is “a mur- 
dered town, a disfigured ghost of what was 
once one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world.” The fabulous imperial For- 
bidden City remains; so does the exqul- 
sitely harmonious Temple of Heaven 
—marred only by a huge red screen 
bearing the inevitable Mao poem But the 
capital's ancient wall and magnificent 
gates have been torn down Dozens of 
graceful arches have been destroyed 
Whole neighborhoods have been bull- 
dozed for broad, eerily empty avenues. 
The reasons once again have to do with 
the politics of totalitarianism “Exalting 
deserts of tarmac” are required for those 
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Swissair’ 
Off-Season Europe. 
The only thing off 
is the price. 


Europe in the fall has all 
the style and sights of Europe in 
the summer. The only 
difference is it costs you less. 

And this year, like every 
other year, Swissair has put 
together the economical one 
week packages that can give 
you Europe the way you want. 
Whether you want to spend all 
your time in a city, or do some 
driving through the countryside 
and countries. 

Swissair’s Fly/Drive Packages. 

For people who like to 
drive to and through the sights 
of Europe. You get a rental car 
with unlimited free mileage that 
you can pick up in either 
Zurich, Geneva or Vienna. If 
you pick it up in Switzerland 
you save even more money, 
since you don’t pay any sales 
tax. You can also substitute, for 
the car, a rail pass that gives you 
limitless travel throughout 
Switzerland or Austria, or for a 
little more money, throughout 
Western Europe. You even get a 
choice of accommodations. 
You can spend one night ina 
first class city hotel and 6 nights 
in a charming country guest- 
house. Or for a little less money, 
you can spend every night in a 
country guesthouse. 


Swissair’s City Packages. 

These carefully arranged 
packages let you explore the 
beauties of some of Europe’s 





In Switzerland, you get the same warm, 
friendly service in the fall as you do in the summer 


most fascinating cities. You can 
spend your week enjoying the 
sophistication of Geneva, the 
medieval and modern sides of 
Zurich, or the romance of 
Vienna. We can even give you 
a week that combines the de- 
lights of Salzburg and Munich. 
You also have a choice of 
staying in standard, first class or 
deluxe hotels in every city but 
Zurich. Where you'll stay in a 
first class hotel. Plus you get 
sightseeing bonuses. 

But no matter how you 
choose to see Europe in the 
fall, you'll have the opportunity 
to fly over and back on one of 
Swissair’s wide-bodied flights. 
Enjoying that luxurious Swiss 
service all the way. 


For reservations and infor- 
mation see your Travel Agent or 
local Swissair office. And find 
out how Swissair’s Off Season 
Europe can give you more of 
Europe for less. 
ba races eng 

Please send me more 
information about Swissair’s 
Off-Season Europe. 





Name ns 


Address 








State Zip 


Swiss 


P.O, Box 845, Rad 


New York 












You can learn to take great 
pictures in 42 seconds. 
With the new Pentax ME. 

















The new Pentax ME ts the smallest, lightest, easiest-to-use, fu 
35 m sir le lens reflex ¢ mera ever Ma 1¢ 
All the complicated calculati J0€ ugh, the Pe 
for you Automatically Precisely Ir uy Witt elec ct 
You just set, for hoot—and get great pictures It’s as € to u 
pocket camera, but it’s built to satisfy the most demanding pr 
If you to be sure apture fa ing event IVING 
ball game, a baby’s first steps], y na the t v ¢ 
vances the film automatically. Far faster tt u can by ha 
get a series of shot f all the acti be doing rapia-fire 
like the pr 
If you wnt special effects such as telept f e angle t 
choose fr mmong 40 different lenses. The aS your ledae 
photography grows you can Dui ally professi | Pentax ME 
Go see your photo dealer t for the 42-sec 1 derr str 
He Il st v you how easy it t Jet gre picture ith the neé ’ 
That's} fast you can learr 








Books 


mass demonstrations in which the Chi- 
nese pay homage to Maoism 

Devotion is a key concept, one that 
the author sees as a dominant feature of 
Maoist politics. He notes the similarity 
to religious fanaticism: in Shaoshan, the 
Hunan village where Mao was born, the 
museum of revolutionary history has been 
built in duplicate to accommodate the 
crush of pilgrims. Leys even goes so far 
as to see in China “the incarnation of a 
medieval dream, where institutionalized 
Truth has again a strong secular arm to 
impose dogma, stifle heresy, and uproot 
immorality.’ 

Underlying all this is the author's 
belief that China is a dictatorship by bu- 
reaucracy—one made more than nor- 
mally timid and inflexible by the long 
power struggle that has occupied the lead- 
ership in Peking. In a society where yes- 
terday’s hero has so often turned into 
today’s target of vilification, Leys sees a 
regime that has had to rely on an ever 
more improbable system of organized ly- 
ing to explain things to its people. Of- 
ficial language has itself been reduced 
to a few tiresome but unassailable clichés 
—the “prefabricated jargon that is a sub 
stitute for thought.” 

Leys’ anti-Maoism sometimes leads 
him to see only evil. Yet his informed sub- 
jectivity still comes closer to a believable 
portrait of China than any Western writ- 
er has managed since journalists and 
scholars began flocking to Peking five 
years ago. His book should make it al- 
most impossible to visit China without 
being aware of the Revolution’s hidden 
shadows Richard Bernstein 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. The Thorn Birds, MeCulloug/ 
(1 last week) 

2 The Crash of °79, Erdman (2 

3. Full Disclosure, Safire (4 

4. Illusions, Bach (3) 

§. Delta of Venus, Nin (5 
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Introducing the plain paper 
copier that makes perfect 
copies everytime and for 
less than a penny a piece. 
And what's more, this revo- 
lutionary copier is so easy 
to use we taught this bud- 
ding young exec how to 
operate and service it in 
only 5 minutes! 

Saxon utilized its elec- 
tronic miniaturization tech- 
niques and developed their 


incredible compact removable “brain.” 
Less circuitry means greater reliability. 
If a problem should occur, you only have 
to replace the solid-state brain. This 


The copy machine 
so simple, a12 year old 
can operate 

and service it 









takes only a minute! 
Everything is at your 
fingertips with Saxon III's 
futuristic push-button con- 
trol panel featuring a LED 
digital copy quantity read- 
out. Let Sims put you in the 
Big Leagues by installing 
a Saxon Ill, America’s revo- 
lutionary copy machine. It's 
nice to know Sims has over 
25 years experience as mid- 
America’s largest indepen- 


dent distributor of photo copy equipment 
and supplies. And it's nicer to know Sims 
will allow up to $500 trade-in on your 
old copier. Call or write today. 


Sims Business Machines 


1413 Centre Circle * Downers Grove, Ill. 60515 
33 N. La Salle St. * Suite 1719 * Chicago, III. 60602 


BUY RENT LEASE 


312-620-0062 
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Ar Benihana of Tokyo, we prepare grear 
American favorites — like prime sirloin, chicken 
and shrimp — according tro a 1000 year old 
Japanese recipe 

And we prepare them right ar your table. So 
you can watch every move we make. Bur 
then, watching a Benihana chef in action is part 
of the enjoyment of eating here 

His flashing knife can turn prime sirloin into 
an oriental masterpiece. His razor-sharp 


blades slash through fresh succulent shrimp 
zing through boneless breasts of chicken, clip 
crisp, fresh bean sprouts, mushrooms and 
onions into slender mouth-watering slivers 

Join us. For lunch or dinner When it comes to 
great American favorites, our Japanese chefs 
really know their onions. 


BEnIHANA of TOKYO 
, 
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Chicago: 166 Easr Superior St., 664-9643 
Lincolnshire : Rr. 22 at Milwaukee Ave., 634-0670 








Are youabig manoratall man 
without even knowing it’? 








Here’s how to tell for sure. 
If you have a problem getting a proper fit at 
clothing stores, maybe you're a big guy or a 
tall guy without even knowing it. And you’re shopping at the 
wrong stores. How do you tell if you're big or tall? Answer 
these questions yes or no. 1 

e 


RoW 

Does your favorite store 
give you no choice? 
A limited selection in your size means you 
have no choice about the way you want 
to look. At M. Hyman and Son you choose 
from an outstanding collection of styles in 
your size. All with labels you know and respect. 






2. Do your pants stop short of your shoes? 
The answer to a proper fit for a big guy is not only a fuller 
waist, but also a longer rise and longer legs. 
M. Hyman and Son carries only those slacks that 
won't stop short of your waist. Or your shoes. 

3. 


Does your suit look like 
you borrowed it from 
your little brother? 


Many men’s stores just let out a little here, add a little bit more length to the 

pants and sleeves and call it a good fit. Then, when you say the jacket looks 

too short, they say, “Oh, but sir, that’s the latest style” At M. Hyman and Son, 
we have the largest selection anywhere of clothes made for you. Not for your 
little brother. 


4. Do your shirts 
give everyone a peek 
at your undershirt? 
Shirts made for the other 
guys have only six buttons. 
Which is one button and three 
inches short of what you need 
to stay pulled together. 

M. Hyman and Son has shirts 
that keep you looking like 
the buttoned-up guy you are. 


If vou can answer “yes” to even some of 
these questions, then come to M. Hyman 
and Son where you get the proper fit the 
first time. And you can put your name 
on our mailing list for sale information 
and our latest catalog. Our motto is “we 
suit the big guys? If you thought we were 
talking to somebody else, think again. 





Sizes: 


M. 
Regular and Long, 46-60. Hyman and Son 
Extra Long, 38-58. 


Double Extra Long to 50. We suit the Big Guys, Better. 


Portlies to 60. 


Downtown, Water Tower and Suburban Locations. Call to get on our mailing list. All Phones (312) 346-6880. 
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Syndicate Wars 


Trying to market something 
for everyone 








| hen the newly formed Universal 
Press Syndicate of Mission, Kans., 
| was struggling to sell to newspapers a wit- 
ty but amateurishly drawn comic strip 
transplanted from the Yale campus daily, 
Philadelphia’s Bulletin was among the 
first big papers to give the new entry a try 
Seven years, a Pulitzer Prize and 400 
newspaper subscribers later, Doonesbury 
had become one of the industry’s—and 
the Bulletin's—hottest features. Last 
| month Universal abruptly abandoned its 
| old customer and, after an acrimonious 
court battle, gave Doonesbury to a higher 
bidder: archrival Philadelphia /nguirer 
That hard-knuckled faithlessness is 
standard practice in the rough-and-tum- 
| ble world of syndicates. Since Publisher 
Samuel S. McClure launched the first 
modern-day newspaper syndicate in 
1884, the marketing of comics, columnists 
and other readymade editorial matter has 
become a large and lively industry. Some 
| 300 syndicates are trying to flog a total of 
10,000 features, from “Accent on Pets,” 
to “Zane Grey's Best,” with combined 
sales estimated at $100 miilion a year 
It can be a cutthroat business. The 
total number of dailies in the US., 
currently 1,762. is virtually the same as 
three decades ago. With many newspa- 
pers already devoting from one-quarter 
to one-half of their news space to syn- 
dicated features. more and more syndi- 
cates are fighting harder and harder over 
the same territory. It is a giant zero-sum 
game. “If somebody wins, somebody los- 
es.” explains Dennis R. Allen, president 
of the (Des Moines) Register and Tribune 
Syndicate. “Ifa newspaper adds eight new 
comics, it cancels eight others. It's high- 
ly, highly competitive.” 
So competitive, in fact, that the syn- 
dicate industry is one of few in America 
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Doonesbury Artist Garry Trudeau 





A giant zero-sum game. 


that have not been able to form a trade as- 
sociation. It is also a business so fluid and 
freewheeling that the typical feature con- 
tract between newspaper and syndicate 
allows either side to cancel without cause 
upon giving only 30 days’ notice. Thus 
was the New York News last May able 
to grab Peanuts away from the New York 
Post, where it had appeared for a decade 
Syndicates raid each other's rosters as 
well. In one of the most spectacular 
snatches in syndicate annals, the Chica- 
go Tribune-New York News in 1966 spir- 
ited Abigail Van Buren (“Dear Abby”) 
away from her longtime home at the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, reportedly by prom- 
ising her far more than the standard fifly- 
fifty syndicate split on gross revenues 

To help prevent such shenanigans, 
syndicates are quiet as clams about their 
methods and finances. Since most major 
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Abigail Van Buren 





| syndicates are either privately held or are 





subsidiaries of large newspaper chains. 
profits and revenues are almost never dis- 
closed. Thus there is no way of knowing 
for sure which syndicate is largest, though 
most insiders would probably not dispute 
this rough ranking: 1) King Features 
(Blondie, Beetle Bailey, “Hints from Helo- 
ise’); 2) Field Newspaper Syndicate (Den- 
nis the Menace, “Herblock,” “Ann Lan- 
ders”); 3) United Feature (Jack Anderson 
Peanuts); 4) NEA (Alley Oop, Bugs Bun- 
ny); 5) Chicago Tribune-New York News 
(Dick Tracy. Lil Abner, Brenda Starr) 
After that. the field becomes blurred 


londie is thought to be the most wide- 

ly distributed comic strip, with some 
1,700 clients worldwide; Jack Anderson. 
with about 600 clients, is probably the 
most popular columnist. There is no way 
of knowing for sure; nor will the syndi- 
cates disclose how much they charge 
newspapers for their wares. The fees are 
based on circulation; the least a small dai- 
ly can pay for any feature is probably $5 a 
week, and the $325 a week the Bulletin 
(circ. 541,000) was paying for Doonesbury 
is probably near the top end of the scale 
Any feature that does not eventually at- 
tract about 25 clients—at an average of 
$10 a week—is thought to be not worth 
the effort. Doonesbury is said to net about 
$200,000 for Artist Garry Trudeau, and 
columnists like Buchwald and Anderson 
are probably in the same league 

Newspapers have lately developed a 
huge appetite for so-called service features 
on every self-help subject, from “Indoor 
Gardening” to “Outdoor Life.” “People 
want to read about how to maintain the 
car, keep their health, fix the plumbing.” 
says Priscilla Felton, manager of the Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate, Book serializa- 
tion is another growth industry. The New 
York Times Syndicate has paid six-fig- 
ure sums for the rights to syndicate forth- 
coming blockbusters by H.R. Haldeman 
and Richard Nixon, and picked up Alex 
Haley's Roots for a song before the book’s 
TV series caught on. Universal is turning 
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| ehritters like Raise the Titanic! and Storm 
Warning into comic strips. 

It is not easy for young artists 
and writers to break into the game. Field 
| Syndicate examines about 2,000 new 
| comic strips a year, but adopts only one 
of them every two or three years. Some 
budding Buchwalds and Trudeaus have 
tried to syndicate themselves. Former 
Buchwald Partner Robert Yoakum wrote 
his own humor column for the Los An- 
geles Times Syndicate from 1972 to 1975; 
since then he has successfully sold it on 
his own—to twice as many newspapers. 
But few would-be Yoakums can afford 
the start-up costs that technology now 
demands: a major syndicate transmits a 
feature instantaneously via wire or sal- 
ellite from its computer directly to a news- 
paper's computer 


i: addition. newspaper editors are 
notoriously reluctant to shuffle their 
comic-and-editorial page lineups to ac- 
commodate newcomers, for fear of alien- 
ating readers. That preference for old, fa- 
miliar faces is becoming easier to satisfy 
as newspapers, prodded by antitrust ac- 
| tions, gradually give up the broad exclu- 
| sivity they have long insisted upon. Uni- 
| versal, for instance, had to guarantee the 
| Bulletin that no other paper within 100 
miles of Philadelphia could run Doones- 
bury, switching to the more permissive /n- 
quirer opened the strip to 26 other po- 
tential newspaper customers in the area 

Nevertheless, in the past decade or 








so. new columnists and cartoonists have, | 


by dint of sheer talent, broken through 
and gathered a following. Among them: 
George Will and David Broder of the 
Washington Post Writers Group; Ellen 
Goodman, whose hip and compassionate 
Boston Globe commentary is also distrib- 
uted by the Post Group: Jeff MacNelly. 
the Pulitzer-winning editorial cartoonist 
who next week will launch with the Trib- 
News syndicate a comic strip about a bird 
who edits a newspaper: New York News 
Funnyman Gerald Nachman (TIME. Aug 
23,1976); and. most recently, Jack Ger- 
mond and Jules Witcover. a pair of Wash- 
ington veterans whose six-month-old in- 
vestigative column promises to match 
Jack Anderson scoop for scoop 


Just because such talent is syndicated | 


does not mean it always sees print. Some 
editors subscribe to a feature simply to 
keep it out of the hands of a competitor. 
Syndicated scribblers are also accustomed 
to having their more controversial works 
suppressed, a frequent fate of Jack An- 
derson’s sometimes steamy disclosures 
and Doonesbury’s acid wit. Such censor- 
ship, however, can boomerang. The New 
York News last week quietly dropped six 
Doonesburys that poked fun at the paper 
for its breathless Son of Sam coverage. 
To be sure that the twitting of its rival be 
| made public, Rupert Murdoch’s New 
York Post, which has no contract with 
Doonesbury, ran two of the offending 


strips anywa s 
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All the Ads 
Fit to Print 


Free speech v. good taste. 


he New Erotic Adventures of Casanova 

was the feature attraction at three 
southern California moviehouses on Aug. 
22, according to the Los Angeles Times 
(circ. 1,021,000), while Jai/ Bait was at 
eight more local theaters. The next day 
those cinematic classics were still pack- 
ing them in, but without benefit of the 
Times. The paper had become the latest 
and largest U'S. daily to close its pages to 
display advertising for pornographic 
films. 

Since the New York Times two 
months ago announced that movie ads it 
deemed unfit to print would be restricted 
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L.A. Times sex-film page before censoring 
A microphone disguised as a penis. 





to 1-in., unillustrated notices of time and 
place, the urge to purge has spread. The 
Seattle Times, Sacramento Bee, Fresno 
Bee, San Diego Union, Long Beach In- 
dependent Press-Telegram, and various 
lesser papers have either banned sex-film 
display ads outright or placed so many re- 
strictions on them that advertisers have 
taken their trade elsewhere. 

Such righteousness does not come 
cheap. The L.A. Times, for instance, car- 
ried $1 million in porn-palace ads in the | 
past year, and the New York Times 
grossed $750,000. But publishers are | 
growing weary of watching their enter- 
tainment pages become newsprint ver- 
sions of Times Square, and of being con- 
stantly outsmarted by porn princes. “They 
brought it on themselves,”’ says C.K. Mc- 
| Clatchy, editor of the Sacramento and 
Fresno Bees. “We tried to police them, 
but it got too tough. They always had a 
gimmick.” One theater, McClatchy re- 
calls, submitted an ad featuring a woman 
singing into what appeared to be a mi- 
crophone: it was a cleverly disguised 
penis. 

Bowdlerism is nothing new at Amer- 
ican newspapers. Many dailies reject of- 
fensively prurient ads on a case-by-case 
basis, and some papers print them only 
after extensive doctoring. Vernon John- 
ston, advertising ombudsman of the Lou- 
isville Times and Courier-Journal, simply 
blacks out with his felt-tip pen any an- 
atomical displays that trouble him. “They 
call me the mad brassiere artist,” says he 
Other papers have for years had policies 
banning or limiting adult-film advertis- 
ing, among them the Detroit News, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer and Miami Herald 
Wrote Herald Executive Editor John Mc- 
| Mullan last June in welcoming the new 
puritan revival: “A newspaper. after all. 
| is only a guest in your home.” 

The matter may not be that simple. 
“It's a blow to the concept of free speech, 
freedom of expression and the rights of 
| people to have access to information,” 
bristles Fred Okrand, a California lawyer 
for the American Civil Liberties Union 
Other critics find it inconsistent that 
newspapers ban sex-film ads but not those 
for other questionable products, like li- 
quor and cigarettes. Some newspaper ex- 
ecutives believe it is futile to try to dictate 
morality at all, Says Louisville’s Vernon 
Johnston: “We aren't going to make mor- 
al decisions for our readers and pretend 
these places don’t exist.” 

The solution adopted by the New 
York Times and a few other papers—al- 
lowing tiny sex-film ads without illustra- 
lions—appears to be a reasonable com- 
promise between free speech and readers’ 
sensibilities. Some publishers find reason 
an inadequate guide in such an emotional 
issue as pornography. Conservative Pub- 
lisher William Loeb’s Manchester (N.H.) 
Union Leader, which has for years banned | 
ads for X-rated films, this year extended 
the prohibition to R-rated films, such as 
The Exorcist and A Star Is Born s 
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Before you buyacolorTV 
make sure | 
it can use this VIR signal. 





General Electric VIR sets read this signal 
to give you color automatically adjusted 
by the broadcasters themselves. 


Inside this GE set is advanced computer-like circuitry 


that uses this VIR signal. To let the broadcaster 

automatically adjust all of the color on many programs. Vi a 
Flesh tones. Background colors. The entire color picture. BROADCAST 
All automatically. 60 times a second. VIR Broadcast 


== CONTROLLED 
Controlled Color. See a demonstration today. OAT COLOR 


THIS IS GE PERFORMANCE TELEVISION 





GENERAL G@ ELECTRIC 





Box or menthol: 


Carlton 


is lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks 
down in tar. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 



























tar nicotine 

_m9./cg _mg./cig 
Brand D 13 09 
Brand D Menthol 11 0.8 
Brand V Menthol a 0.7 
Brand V 10 07 
Brand M Menthol 8 0.5 

Brand M 8 05 _ 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 
Carlton Menthol lessthan 1 0.1 
Carlton Box lessthan “1 *0.11 


° Av. per cigarette by FTC method 

Of all brands, lowest...Cariton Box: 

1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method. 


Carlton 


brings you 
the lighter 
100. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 











Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 

av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 

Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





